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ABSTRACT 

Volume five continues with research memoranda numbers 
seven ^ eight and n:.ne. (The general nature of the memoranda and 
related documents are described in SO 005 892). Research Memorandum 
#7, "Knowledge Utilization in Education: A Review of Significant 
Theories and Research/' by Mary Trapp provides a background sketch of 
theories and research specifically about knowledge utilization in the 
public education system in the United States, The paper defines the 
problem, presents significant theoretical approaches, discusses 
research, presents pertinent media theory and research, and places 
the Center ^s study in the context of existing theories of knowledge 
utilization. Research Memorandum #8, "U.S. Education: A Look at 
Social, Political, and Economic Constraints Accommodated by Democracy 
for the Teacher" by Ed McLuskie, offers the thesis that practiced 
democracy is historically a major source of social, political, and 
economic constraints for the teacher in the formal U.S. education 
enterprise. Major constraints are explained in terms of sheer 
numbering, standardized riaterials, state Boards of Education, Local 
School Boards, Community and Peer Social pressures, and teacher 
education. The last memorandum in this volurae, "Essays on 
Communication and Education" by Tom Deats, discusses topics 
concerning developing human relationships; facilitating learning 
through simulation, and educators and information systems. 
(Author/SJM) 
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PURPOSE AND STRUCTURE OF PAPER 

The purpose of this discussion is to provide a background sketch of 
tb jries and research specifically about, or pertaining to, the subject 
of knowledge utilization in the public education system in the United States. 

The paper is organized in sections in which, first, the problem i.s 
defined; second, significant theoretical approaches ^are presented; third, 
research is discussed; fourth, media theory and research as it pertains to 
the process of knowledge utilization in education is presented., and fif-:h, 
the study of which this paper is a part is placed in the context of existing 
theories of knowledge utilization. \ 

Any attempt to discuss theories and research in a subject as ambiguous 
and wide-ranging as knowledge utilization must be less than comprehensive. 
This paper does not presume to be definitive; it presents, at best, a 
sketch based on the author's subjective decisiotis as to theories and research 
significant to the study of which this paper is a part . Readers interested 
in the subject and who wish a more comprehensive literature review are directed 
to Ronald Havelock's Planning for Innovation Through the Dissemination and 
Utilization of Knowledge , ^ 

STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

In its simplest form, the problem of knowledge utilization in education 
is the question of how and why existing information comes to be considered 
'^useful" by educational practitioners, and how it is subsequently applied 
by practitioners. In much of the literature on the subject, '^existing in- 
formation" is narrowly defined as "existing scientific research findings." 

An underlying assumption of the entire question seems to be that such 
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information should be "used." In Havelock^s vords , there exists "... the 
growing expectation on the part of industrial executives, governuient leaders, 
and the general public that most, if not all, of our storehouse of scientific 
knowledge should be useful to man."-^ 

Utilization of existing techniques, tools, and ideas-- of "information"-- 
has a relatively short but productive history of study. The bulk of the liter 
ature has been generated in the fields of educational innovation, agricultural 
innovation, medical information dissemination, and technology utilization, 
the latter with emphasis on military technology. 

Subsumed under the term "knowledge utilization" in education are such 
diverse areas of concern as application of research, diffusion of research 
information, educational change, educational innovation, creative teaching 
methods, dissemination of information, adoption, utilization, development, 
production, evaluation, and technical and technological skills., All have 
something to do with knowledge utilization in education, making the concept 
very difficult to define. In this paper, the term will be understood to mean 
adoption of existing techniques, tools, information and ideas by some educa- 
tional practitioner. The author is aware that this may be too narrow an 
understanding, for it presupposes the existence for production) of information 
and the existence of a dissemination structure, that is, of an information 
system. 

Knowledge utilization in education cannot be understood apart from its 
context. Accordingly, the informational structure of the American educational 
system will be briefly examined. Who produces the information in the system; 
who disseminates it, and who uses it? Two levels should be distinguished. 
First, there is the level at which the entire environment is the information 
source, the teacher is the disseminator, and the student is the adopter or 
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user. More to the point of this paper, however, is the level at which edu- 
cational researchers produce scientific information, dissemination is accomplished 
through various information systems, and educational practitioners utilize the 
information to change (generally, with intent to improve) the teaching of 
children. 

At the second level discussed above, a fact that becomes apparent is the 
complexity of the American formal educational system as an "information" 
system. Sam D. Sieber^ recognizes five primary sources of educational infor- 
mation: university-based research units, regional educational laboratories, 
research units within state departments of education, research units within 
local school systems, and private testing and research organizations.^ 

Thomas D. Clemens recognizes three primary audiences for such educa- 
tional information, specifically, other researchers, educational decision- 
makers and practitioners, and the general public. ^ These audiences are provided 
with information about educational research through a dissemination network 
comprising professional associations and organizations and their journal';, 
other publications, and conveutions; universities and their publications, 
extension services and instructional activity, government agencies, including 
local school districts, state education agencies, and the federal government 
with its various information services and administrative agencies; private 
publishers; foundations, and the mass media* 

This dissemination network includes the university-based educational 
research and development '(RSD) centers and the regional educational labora- 
tories administered by the Office of Education. Generally, the RSD centers 
are concerned with production and refinement of new information in education, 
while the educational laboratories are concerned with application of new in- 
formation to existing educational situations. In addition, the Office of 
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Education operates the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC), an 
information system which receives information through a network of clearinghouses, 
makes it available to researchers and practitioners who can learn what is in the 
system through either hand or computer search techniques, and offers either hard 
copies or microfiche copies of the information to users. 

Mention of the R&D centers, of the regional labs, and of ERIC, suggests that 
efforts have been made to implement a national system of information dissemination 
which will allow educational practitioners to find out about and use the products 
of educational research. Nevertheless, sentiment is that the system is not 
achieving the results its planners envisioned. In large part, this may be due 
to the nature and structure of the American educational system. Sieber remarks, 
"Because of the pluralistic nature of education in the United States, a single, 
monolithic educational research information system has not developed, nor is it 
likely to develop," Many explanations of the knowledge utilization process in 
education have been presented, however, and a review of the major ones may suggest 
why the American educational system processes information the way it does. 

THEORETICAL APPROACHES 

In educational research, the significant early theory and research bore the 

7 

mark of one man, Paul Mort. Mort's work was in the area of diffusion research. 
Time, that is, the relatively large amount of time required for the diffusion 
and adoption of an idea within the educat:Lo.nal system, was a key concept under- 
lying his research. Mort gave credibility to the concept of time lag in 
educational diffusion. He wrote: 

Following an important discovery such as the one made at the turn 
of the century--that the theory of formal discipline is untenable — 
we may expect a long adjustment period characterized by thousands 
of inventions of know-how designed to put the insights into operation. 
The latter part of this period will be more prolific than the early 
part. It is out of the accumulation of inventions that new composite 
inventions^ or designs emerge.^ 
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Mort posited a four-stage diffusion and adoption process, beginning wixh 
insight into a need, introduction of a way of meeting the need, diffusion, and 
adoption.^ He gave due weight to environmental pressures on the school systei?.. 
He argued that the best schools of the future could be ^.iscovered piecemeal in 
the operations of the schools of today and that "The golden strand among the 
bundles; of haywire about us would appear to be adoption of responsibility by 

the school tha^?: all^ children shall learn , and the giving up of the guiding prin- 

' . 10 

ciple of offering opportunity that was adequate for the 19th century. 

Mort's influence and his emphasis on environmental influences are recognized 

by Richard 0. Carlson, "^"^ who also recognizes a shortcoming in Mort's work. 

Carlson writes : 

. . the study of th^e spread of educational practices bears the 
mark of one man. The l'i\:e Paul Mort and his students seemed almost 
to have cornered the market on educational diffusion studies. This 
last feature has, however, apparently permitted a . . . very impor- 
tant characteristic of such studies: an implicit assumption that 
characteristics of chief school officials are unimportant in explain- 
ing rates of adoption of innovations.-^'^ 

What Mort started, many have continued. In the literature that has been 
generated in the area of educational diffusion, adoption and utilization of 
information, Havelock has isolated three major paths of thought about, or three 
basic theoretical approaches to, the knowledge utilization process. His categories 
will be adopted here and an attempt will be made to discuss briefly representative 
educational theorists of each approach. The three approaches as defined by 
Havelock are the research, development and diffusion perspective, the social 
interaction perspective, and the problem-solver perspective. 

Of these three theoretical perspectives j the dominant one has been the 
research, development and diffusion model (see Model 1, Appendix A). This model 
reflects stimulus-response assumptions and encourages research emphasis on the 
producer and "controller" of information. Reasons for its dominance are many. 
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It builds on the early work in agricultural diffusion and thus has a credible 

scientific base, even though, as.Sieber argues, the unique characteristics of 

the educational system indicate that research in other fields does not neces- 

13 

sarily transfer to the educational system. • 

In an admitted over-simplification, this perspective is compatibl.^ with the 

14 

Aniorican bias toward ^'unphilosophical pragmatism,** v/hich assumes that provision 
oi Information and ideas is sufficient to insure utilization, since rational men 
will seek out Lhe best information available for any problem. This assumption • 
is supported by the social communication theory expressed in the formula of the 
open marketplace of ideas, which is manifested in American political-legal 
institutions . 

Tlie linear, sequential nature of the research, development and diffusion 
perspective is supported, too, by the more technical ideas of traditional communi- 
cation theory, including the linear, mathematical Shannon-Weaver Eiodel, which 
uses source, message, channel and receiver as its dominant' elements, and the 
Lasswellian verbal formula of who says what to whom in which channel with what 
effect. In addition, the perspective reflects a mechanistic bias in American 
society vjhich encourages emphasis on technology. The roots of this may be found 
in the British philosophical development of laisses-faire individualism. The 
philosophy, developed during the rise of industrialism and transplanted in 
America, assumes an essentially mechanistic, Newtonian view of the universe. 

The support for this theoretical perspective is thus- impressive, but it 
suffers one flaw: it doesn't seem to satisfactorily explain the phenomenon of 
knowledge utilization. If the justification and role of theory is its broad 
explanatory and predictive power, and its ability to suggest relationships, a 
theory which assumes rational action as the human norm would seem to ignore 
significant elements of human experience. Havelock says of the RD6D perspective: 
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It seems to be a particularly popular and appropriate model for 
dealing with D&U issues at the iriacrosystemic and policy levels . . . 
because it subdivides the knowledge flow system neatly into different 
functional roles which exist within different subcultures (e.g., the 
research community, the product organizations, the pi'^actitioners , 
the consumers) . It does appear to supply much of the rationale for 
current policy planning in the U.S. Office of Education. 

Representative proponents of the research, development and diffusion per- 
spective in education are Henry Brickell and Egon G. Cuba. Brief descriptions 
of their approaches will be presented below. 

Brickell, based on his research with the New York state educational 
system, developed a three-part model of the change process in education. The 
three phases are design, evaluation, and dissemination of innovations. In 
Brickell 's words: 

Program design is the translation of what is known about learning 
into programs for teaching. The ideal circumstances for the design 
of an improved instructional approach are artificial , enriched , and 
free . 

Program evaluation is the systematic testing of a new instructional 
approach to find what it will accomplish under what conditions. The 
ideal circum stances for the evaluation of a_ new instructional approach 
are controlled, closely observed , and unfree . 

Program dissemination is the process of spreading innovations into 
schools . The ideal circumstances for the dissemination of a new 
approach through demonstration are those which are ordinary , unen- 
riched , and normal . 

Underlying concepts in Brickell' s model of the educational change process 

are the essential stability of the system and the harmony, or interdependence, 

of the system with other parts of the society. Change, thus, is the exception 

rather than the rule, but failure to change is not totally the product of 

external societal pressure. Brickell says, "The public is not an anchor holding 

back an eager profession-. Community expectations and professional ambitions are 

20 

usually in reasonable harmony with each other." 
21 

Cuba is a second major proponent of the research, development and diffusion 

model. He posits a four-category theory-research continuum, consisting of 

22 

O ssearch, development, diffusion, and adoption. 
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For Giiba, research comprises depicting, relating, conceptualizing and 
resting; development comprises depicting., inventing, fabricating, and testing; 
diffusion comprises telling, showing, helping, involving, training, and inter- 
vening, and adoption comprises trial testing, installing and institutionalizing. 
Central to Cuba's conceptual framework is the assumption that research and 
practice are two distinct activities within distinct communities, and that 
middlemen have to be trained to connect the two. 

Though the research, development, and diffusion perspective on knowledge 

utilization may be faulted for its mechanical, linear bias, criticism of it must 

be qualified, as Havelock recognizes: 

In criticism, the RDSD model can be said to be over-rational, over- 
idealized, excessively research oriented, and inadequately user 
oriented, but because it has been laid out so concretely by Cuba 
and his colleagues, it gives other educators something to shoot 
at figuratively as well as literally. [Dr. Frank] Chase, for 
example, has suggested that Cuba and company may have been most 
useful to education in arousing colleagues to come forth with 
alternative conceptualizations . 

While the research, development and diffusion model concentrates on the 
knowledge producer, the second major perspective, the social interaction per- 
spective, concentrates on the relationships between producer and user (see 
Model 2, Appendix A). This model, based on anthropological, sociological and 
social psychological thought, has contributed to educational theory the distinc- 
tion between formal and informal communication channels, the concept of the 
opinion leader, and the concept of the reference group as a major determinant 
in adoption and change of attitudes. It encourages research emphasis on the 
organizational aspects of the educational change process. 

25 

Representative theorists in this perspective are Everett Rogers, Carlson, 
and Mort. Rogers is most widely known for his work in rural sociology, but he 
has also given some thought to the knowledge utilization process in education. 
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The very fact of his background in rural sociology lends credibility to 

Rogers* discussion of the possible inapplicability of such research to education. 

He notes that "... we have tended to view schools as if they were farmers, 
2 6 

innovation-wise . " 

Rogers gives neoded:.emph5sis to Ir^e inhibiting effect that traditional 

concepts and research can' have on conceptualization of the knowledge utilization 

process. This is evident in h-is discussion of the inapplicability of rural 

sociology to education. ("Strange," he writes, "that the study of innovation 

27 

has itself been so traditional." ) Rogers would' change the educational research 

emphasis from the process between schools to inspection of what goes on within 

each unique school system, and would adopt the methodologies of relational 

analysis and structural effects. Using these methods he would study diffusion 

effects variables, communication variables, social system variables, and conre- 

28 

quences variables. 

Rogers is especially interesting because of his emphasis on the communica- 

tional nature of the knowledge utilization process, ("There is hardly any need 

at this point to discuss the importance of communication in the diffusion pro- 

29 

cess. Diffusion is_ a communication process." ) A central concept in Rogers' 

work is that of stages of adoption over time. In a social group the continuum 

progresses from innovators to early adopters, early majority, late majority, 

and laggards. Rogers conceives of stages of adoption within the individual, 

also. An individual progresses from awareness to interest, evaluation, trial, 
30 

and adoption. This concept is compatible with the basic conceptualization of 
time and time lag as developed by Mort. 

CarlLJon conceives of the diffusion process as involving interaction among 
people. He takes issue with theoretical emphasis on environmental determinants 
to the exclusion of consideration of influences of individual interaction through 
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informal communication ciiannels. At the same time, however, he avo- ' - '^ly- 

individualist Ic idea that environmental aspects are of minimal 

empha.sis is on the relationships between individuals within sy:.Lc,, ....:..e 

relationships may constrain action but such constraints can also be changed or 

disregarded by the ii.divldaals involved. Carlson's interaction perspective can 

bo seen in his statement: 

Social structure involves the relations that exist among people. 
It is defined in terms of the distribution and differentiation 
of statuses, roles, and pattei'^ns of interaction or communication 
among members of a social system. . . . the spread of new ideas 
takes place in a social network in which the act of acceptance by 
an individual seems to influence others . . . . ^-^ 

Rather than conceiving of adoption as a phenomenon occurring to discrete 

individuals, Carlson tends to view it as a chain reaction with cumulative 

effect. 

The social interaction perspective of knowledge utilization in education 

emphasizes the relationships between participants in the system. It thus 

encourages a shift in research empha;iis from the information producer, with the 

connotation of a producer-controlled system that such an emphasis supports. 

Havelock suggests, however, that the social interaction perspective gives too 

33 

little emphasis to psychological factors in the utilization process. 

The third major perspective defined by Havelock is the problem-solver per- 
spective which is user-oriented (see Model 3, Appendix A). Based on psychological 
theory, it . . rests on the primary assumption that knowledge utilization is 

a part, and only a part, of* a problem-solving process inside the user which 

34 

begins with a need, and ends with the satisfaction of that need." The problem- 
aolvor perspective encourages research emphasis on the psychological processes 
that lead to perception of a problem and to utilization of existing information 
or invention of information to provide a solution to the problem. 

35 

Representative theorists in this perspective are Ronald Lippitt and Matthew 
M^l^^S' RM-li+2 
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uippitt^s psychological approach is evident in his analysis of significant 

differences between education and the fields in which most diffusion and adoption 

research has been done. Lippitt writes: 

. . • in education, I believe, most of the significant changes .iii 
practice imply and require some changes in the attitudes and skills 
and values of the practitioner in order for the change to be a 
r.uccessful adoption and adaptation. Typical change in agriculture-- 
a new seed, a new insecticide, a new fertilizer — does not- require 
any basic change in the attitudes and value, of the farmer in order 
for him to be a successful utilizer of these innovations. . . . The 
same is true if one reviews most of the new industrial inventions, 
and the same is true of most of the new developments in medicine-- 
that they do not require major value changes, attitude changes or skill 
changes on the part of the practitioners. Yet we find most new teaching 
practices require significant psychological changes and skill acquisi- 
tions by the adopter and adapter. 

The change process in education is conceived of by Lippitt as a seven-step 
process: the development of a need for change; thG establishment of a change 
relationship; clarification or diagnosis of the client system's problems; examina- 
tion of alternative routes and goals, and establishment of goals and intentions of 

action; the transformation of intentions into actual change efforts; the generali- 

3 8 

zation and stabilization of change, and the achieving of a terminal relationship. 

Although Miles argues that an innovation may be initiated by either the 
receiver or someone outside the system, he focuses on t::-: receiver-based processes 
necessary to bring about adoption. He describes four stages leading to the 
adoption of an. innovation. These are design, awareness -interest , evaluation, and 
trial. 

Advocates of the problem-solver perspective have done much to minimize the 
disregard to the user which is a prime drawback in the research, development and 
diffusion model, but this perspective, too, suffers some shortcomings: "... first 
it puts excessive strain on the usur; second, it minimizes the role of outside 
resources; and third, it does not provide an effective model for mass diffusion 
and utilization. 
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Ha velock 5 whc feel:s that all three of the dominant models of the knov;ledge 
utilization process have something to recommend them, attempts to draw together the 
best elements of the three perspectives in his linkage model (see Model Appendix 
A) . He writ OS : 

The concept of linkage starts with a focus . ' r as a problem- 
solver. We must first consider the internal prob-Loifi-solving cycle 
within the user . . . there is an initial "felt need" which leads 
into a "diagnosis" and "problem statement" and v/orks through "search" 
and "retrieval" phases to a '^solution", and the "application" of that 
solution. Bu:^ as we see . . . the linkage model stresses that the user 
must be meaningfully related to outside resources . ^-^ 

The discussion presented here has briefly considered four approaches to the 
knowledge utilization process in education: research, development and diffusion; 
social interaction; problem-solving, and linkage. Of the authors mentioned, none 
can be given adequate treatment within the scope of this paper. The necessary 
exclusion of many theorists is not intended to iir^ply that their work is of no 
value. Rather, an ^ttemrrr was made to describe representative the ^^ies which 

would suggest typical conceptualizations of the knowledge utilizat n process. 

The reader is directed tc the Havelock study for ja definitive treatment of the 
literature in the field. 

A further qualification must be made. The perspectives presented drew from 
recognizable theoretical disciplines — the resear-cL, development and diffusion 
perspective largely from the empirical tradition ~x agricultural diffusion and 
rural sociology, the social interaction perspecxILv-e from the fields of anthropology 
and sociology, and the problem-solver perspective -nost heavily from psychology. 
That conceptualizations based on other discipl±nes, such as history^ political 
science, or economics, have noir been .pr^esented here should not impl\' that such 
conceptualizations would nol: offer valuable insights into the knowl^^dge utilization 
process in education. That they have not been presented merely incicates that the 
literature did not reflect strong concern with these disciplines. 
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If the problem at hand is utilization of educational research by the educa- 
tional practitioner 5 a brief description of the nature of educational research 
in the United States may suggest some incoinr^' * ■ ' ' i.etween the research 

community and the educational system. (The:.u incompatibilities may also be 
conceived of as the tension between pure and ''applied'^ science.) Cuba and John 
J. Horvat identify seven characteristics of educational research. It is loosely 
organized, university-based, individually directed, theory oriented, committed 
to experimentalism, conducted primarily by persons trained in a psycho-statistical 
tradition, .:.nd a part-time pursuit. Changing the existing educational research 
system to make it more : rlevant to the practitioner may be one step in encouragin.^ 
use of its products by p actitioners. 

Carlson prov:ies an overview the st : of educational research in the area 
of diffusion ana .adoption, notifng Tnat , while research in these areas is extensive, 

the areas . . . describe only a very narrow slice of the world of change in 
43 

education." Carlson's definition of the diffusion process seems similar to 

this writer's understanding of the meaning of knowledge utiliza±ion. Therefore, 

the definition will be presented below and Carlson's conclusions about research 

into each part of the process will b.e reported. He notes that no single diffusion 

study considers all asp-ct:s of his definition, and that, generally, diffusion 

research tends to ignore ^mannels of communication, social struct:ure and value 

systems, Jarlson's definition is: 

. the process of diffusion i.. . . . the (1) acceptance, (2) over 
time, (3) of some specific item--an idea or practice, (4) by individuals, 
groups or other adopting units, linked to (5) specific channels of 
communication, (6) to a social structure, and (7) to a given system 
of values or culture. ^5 

A primary problem with research into acceptance is the vagueness of the term, 
whose meaning can range from first use to full use of some irnm. Thus, comparability 
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of studios in this area is suspect. In azziz' ;n , educational researcli has 
slighted the aspect of decision-making in zhe acceptance process. 

Diffusion is a process that occurs over rdrne , yet few studies have identified 
tills part of the process. This is due parr i ally to the poor quality of record- 
keeping in the educational system, which bas :^orced rejuMT'^ners to rely on the 
recall of persons questioned. Early resear~:a -easured amount qf adoption iMther 
than rate of adoption. 

Innovations can be either practices gi Ldeas , but educ^tiohal research has | 

1 i 

concerned itself mainly with the diffusion ^hul:: adoption of pradllces. Researchers | 

are further hampered by the tendency of pzr^^::rzznl/:rier::. to modify |or adapt m 

\ 

practices while adopting them. Carlson siiecyi^-ts , ^'7:;e basic problem is the 

one, seems quite sure what are the relevanr iirrirrjsior of an educational innpv£E'^_ n 

And no one has tried very hard to find on—.."" 

Research into adop^'ing units has focisr: on r::.': local school system ra:her 

than on the individual teacher. The seaor^. zrzrr, on orientation of researchers inxo | 

lihis aspect of adoption and diffusion .. consl.:t.- of elements rather loosely p 

connected to what might be called communlcatrlon in-soryi-^ notabJLy the two-steu flo-.- 

47 

of communications hypothesis.'^ Although r ".<.\i.:rr:hers have defined the adop -: r.g 

unit as the local school system, most have -rncort^d rnpe- fact that the local schcal ' 

system is a complex organization, and hav^^ utilizied organizational Theory 

to any great extent. 

Referring to the study of communicati ::! cri3£n:v.^'jls, Carlson reinarks that 

ii8 

. • overall the lieglect of communicatir:; ner awesome." As he defines 

them, adoption studies presuppose communic^ ~:.:n: :'ii.t need not dire.ctly consider 
it, so Carlson classifies most educations r-xcrv^^ ion rer.earch his adoption studies. 
Diffusion, he suggests, can be conceived o: as eair; .^r process or product. Con- 
ceiving of it as a process would require T^e,.. ■?-<:: iiow innovations spread 
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and would focus on conununicational aspects^ but most research has conceived of 

diffusion as a product. This product orientation in educational researcli 

encourages such fiiidings as that diffusion occurs at different rates and that 

time lag exists, findings which Carlson describes as "virtually useless. "^'^ 

Carlson's conclusion to the section on communication channels is of interest 

to the student of communication. He writes; 

. -^.-^it is not, strictly speaking, until one is concerned with 
individual adopters that the questions pertaining to various uses 
of channels of communication become meaningful. School systems 
do not send, receive, .nor fall under the influence of communications; 
only people do. As long as the school system is taken as the adopting 
unit and until attention is given to who plays what part within a- 
school system in the adoption decision, the neglect of the part played 
by communication will continue. . . .^0 

Carlson notes that social structure has been ignr.-ed as decisively as has 
been communication, and for the same reason — that the school sys ,em has been 
taken as the adopting unit, but that social structur^J deals with re. otionships 
between and among people, not between and among school systems. 

Research into the system of values or culture would give some bas. s for 
evalualiing the relative worth of a given educational innovation in terms of the 
needs or desires of the people it will affect. Carlson feels that no educational 
researcher has considered this aspect of the adoption and diffusion process. 

Given the extensiveness of the research in the area of educational adoption 
and diffusion, the more specific discussion of research will be highly selective 
and will emphasize the information-seeking behavior of educational practitioners. 
(A list of general conclusions drawn from research on research utilization is 
presented in Appendix B.) 

A portion of the research done in the area of information-seeking behavior 
concentrates on the source of information. Two types of sources have been distin- 
guished: first, personal, local, and informal sources; second, impersonal, non- 
local or cosmopolite, and formal sources. Generally, early adopters favor 
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impersonal, cosmopolite and formal sources, while late adopters favor personal, 

51 

local and informal sources • 

In adoiition, it has been found that one^s attitude toward the source of 

inf ormo ic n affects one's judgment about the usefulness or validity of such 

information. Early adoption of scientific research indicates a favorable attitude 

52 

toward the scientist. In education, it has been found that practitioners tend 

to feel that scientific research is not relevant to their problems; therefore, 

53 

the information it produces is not deemed very significant. 

Information seeking can be conceived of search 1 ^havior ... juiat it also -can 

be exploratory in nature.. Scientific informat ion syster:j (of i^p'h ch ERIC is an 

example) are primarily designed for individuals involved in search behavior, 

but do not lend themselves to exploratory informzation seeking.^ An interesting 

study, in light of the above, indicates that federally r'onded information programs 

55 

are the information source least- used by educatLonal pr'3.-rtitioners.. 

Although its applicability to education is questimiable , an agricultural 

study has investigated the two-step flow of information hypothesis. The author 

posited that opinion leaders would seek and use Tnore information from the mass 

media than those individuals they influenced, bxct~the theory did not hold. Further,, 

the findings suggested the conclusion that influential individuals sought and used 

more information from all sources than did non-±iifluentials , kut that they were 

not "gatekeepers" of information, since non-inflneniials did not obtain their 

information about new farming practices from the influentials.^^ 

57 

The thrust of Carl Ritteniiiouse^s study of the information needs of 
educational practitioners^^ is the inapplicability of most educational research 



^'^See Appendix C for Rittenhouss^ s compilation of the information most 
important to and most difficult to obtain by educational practitioners. 
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to the operational needs of practitioners.* This irrelevancy may partially account 

for the tendency of practitioners to ignore such research, because of the nature 

of the problem-solving process. Rittenhouse writes: 

. . • it ir' often difficult for those concerned with change to 

vfy Iziformation needs precisely or to locate, access, and 
obtain in suitable formats -the information they may have deter- 
mined to be necessary. The tendency, therefore, is Tor most 
individuals to make direct and informal contact witL friends or 
others in the field whom they believe to be k::owledgeable regarding 
the area of interest. Inf oriroation searchers are particularly eager 
to obtain direct date, oim experience from districts similar to their 
own. ^8 

This suggests two basic incompatibilities between rhs research community and 
the educational pr^actitioner , The first is an appareni: Ir^dency of researchers to 
assume that the edTicational process corresponds to the rational, logical, step-by- 
step problem- solving methods of scientific research- The problem-solving process 
of edxicational practitioners is not analogous to this orderly process, for educa- 
tional problem solving requires immediate decisions. The^e decisions often must 

be mcide on the basis of inadequate information if for no other reason than lack 

59 

of tizne to gather more complete informaiion. In additicn, it has been suggested 
that the concept of logical sequence is not necessarily applicable to the problem- 
solving process. 

The second incomatibility is the appa3?ent lack of concern.±or, or lower 

prestige of, applied science. Practitioners may find it hard to understand the 

technical' language and methods of pure research, and har^der stiil to decide how 

it applies to their raiique situations and pr?oblems. As ILaunor Carter points out: 

Traditionally 5 the researcher has taken the position that if he 
publishes axis results in the foriml scientific Iitera-t:ure he has 
discharged 'his responsibility, Erom the evidence cited it would 
appear that the formal publication of new riudings does not by 
any lEkeans assure that t:he res-ults will be -s^r^eJilriously translated 
into a useful development-^-^ 

The responsibility of -the imSarraation prodracer to consider or anticipaxc: the 

nesds of prospective information ossers is an issue that cannol: ademxately b^ 



treated here. Nevertheless, it suggests tiiat the ethical impl'cai ' ns of 
scientifiV r- -.earch cannot totally be dismissed from a discussion of knowledge 
Utilization, 

To summarize the discussion of research findings, then, it seems that rhe 
formal organizatioi cf the research community in the American educational system 
is a highly indi v ir-r. --- i zed , psycho-statist ically and experimentally oriented 
enterprise which I'^zz to value "pure" research. It has produced a voluminous 
body of information^ a: -out the knowledge utilization process and other aspects of 
educational change., lut has tended to ignore the aspect central to the present 
study, that is, ccmi::::inication. It has been found that educational research is 
not a significant ^firrfoi^mation source for the educational practitioner, who tends 
to r. cek needed inrrrrnation through informal communication channels, in part 
because educationa^ r-esearch is not operationally oriented and so seems irrele- 
vant to him, 

A more fundainental problem was suggested by Rittenhouse, i.e., that a person 

seeking information does not always know what information he needs, suggesting that 

a_ priori research.dis less useful than would be a posteriori production of research 

information upon request from practitioners. This is the thrust of a discussion 

by Carter which m^/ adequately summarize the position. He says: 

If a maj'or problem area needs attacking, then the solution should 
be sought by" work within the context of the problem area itself 
"rather t:ban hoping that knowledge developed in basic research or 
in othe:r applied areas will have great application to the particular 
problem needing solution. This conclusion tends to place basic 
scientifrc research in a less central position than is often done 
in disc;:^sixng ways of solving major problems* Althonigh basic re- 
searcl) ezr^ scientific theory remain fundamental ingre-dients to 
solving rrr::!2i)lems , the knowledge derived from basic research tends 
to be tor g^eral to guide the way for the solution specific 
contemporary? problems 
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MEDIA THEORIES AND RESEARCH 

Si.nce the study for which this paper is being written is concerned in part 
with the role of the non-print media in knowledge utilization, media theories 
and research will briefly be considered here. 

When con;uidering the role of media in education, one should distinguish 
between the commercial mass media and media used as teaching devices in the class- 
room. Commercial mass media may be utilized as supplementary resources in addition 
to classroom activities or they may be used as direct-teaching devices in the class- 
room. Other media forms are of limited use for enrichment purposes but are useful 
for direct-teaching purposes . 

The two types of media can be used for purposes other than direct or supple- 
mentary teachiixg aids, of course. They may be utilized specifically to provide 
information from the research community to educational practitioners; they may 
serve as information channels within the specific groups, such as students, 
practitioners, or educational researchers; they may serve as means of presenting 
information to the general public, through specialized media promotion, or through 
discussion of educational issues in the commercial mass media, or through educa- 
tional television or other media forms - 

Havelock outlines the variety of media which may be utilized in the -educational 

system. The variety includes written media, such as books, journals, magazines, 

newspaper, and papers; oral media, such as lectures, speeches, and symposia; 

television; films; radio and recordings; various mailing techniques; demonstrations; 

programmed instruction and teaching machines. 

It is not assumed that the above list exhausts the potential media forms that 

might be used in the diffusion of educational information. The variety and uses 

of media .listed , however, suggest that communication media are a ubiquitous, 

apparently valued, element in the daily educational process, 
^ RM-151 
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Theoretical discussion of communication media has concentrated on the ma;;s 
communication media and haz been, for the most part, within the empirical tradi- 
tion of behavioral science,'^ reflecting dependence, generally, on the stimulus- 
response theories of that tradition and, specifically, on the mathematical 
Shannon- Weaver model of communication. This has encouraged what Charles VJright 
has referred to as the "hypodermic needle model" of mass communication.^^ This 
conception of the influence of communication media largely ignores the vole of 
the audience in the consumpizion of media products, and has encouraged a research 
emphasis on effects of the media. 

This dominant theoretic^ perspective has lost ground in recent years, as 

communication research has girown more sophisticated and as stimulus -response 

theories have lost validity in the behavioral sciences . The perspective has 

been challenged by two alternatives. The first is technological determinism, 

67 

represented by Harold A. Innis and Marshall McLuhan. 

The second alternative can be characterized, generally, as a shift to a 
user-oriented view of media use. This view found early expression in the two- 
step flow hypothesis, which recognized that relationships among audience members 

68 

have some mitigating influence on media effects. Additional support for the 

69 

view came from the work of Carl Hovland and his associates at Yale. The user- 
oriented approach reflects a basic evolution in behavioral science theory from 
stimulus-response theories to social interaction and social psychological points 
of view. 

Theoretical discussions of media nse in education reflect the trend toward 

a user-oriented perspective and away from a stimulus-response emphasis on media 

effects. As Truman Pierce suggested: 

Available information on the character of current educational 
change and how this change t^es place indicates that media 
have played no role of imporcance. This need not be inter- 
preted to mean that tio important role exists for media. It 
does mean that any snich role remains to be developed •'^^ 
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Prank G. Jennings argues that, in the handrs of a competent teacher, media 
in the classroom can enrich the educational process, but that, in the hands of 

71 

an incompetent or lazy teacher, media may be neutral or detrimental to learning. 

On the more pervasive level of media in the environment — an envi.rr>nment which 

includes the educational system — Jennings feels that the mass media can enrich 

72 

and stimulate learning both by school children and adults. 

Havelock^s review of research on uses of media in the knowledge utilization 
process presents two basic ccnclusions: that one-way media are effective means 
of ii.iforming mat^^s audiences about an innovation, but that, for the most part, 
two-way transmissions are required if adoption of any given innovation requires 
alterations m attitudes or behavior. 

The most significant conclusion about the role of media in the .knowledge 

utilization process would seem to be that media per se do not improve or increase 

utilization of information. It has been suggested that the usefulness of any 

medium in the classroom is determined more by the teacher's attitude toward it 

74 

than by any intrinsic merit of that mode of conveying information. If the 

teacher is sympathetic to use of such a device as programmed instruction, for 

instance, and if the students are motivated, the device may improve the efficiency 

75 

of information absorption, but, as Havelock writes: 

The propensity and ability of the classroom teacher to consciously 
or unconsciously "sabotage a threat to her long-standing role as 
"knowledge conveyor" and, hence, her perceived competence as a 
teacher is now a widely recognized problem. 

Just as the effectiveness of media in the classroom is itself "mediated" by 
the manipulations of the user, so too does commercial media use seem to be predi- 
cated on some criterion other than intrinsic merit of the mediiim. Individuals 

who are heavy users of any one medium seem to be more enthusiastic users of all 

77 

other media as well, indicating that the media will be used most by those who 
have a propensity to use the media most. 
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Conceriung the present role of mass media in knowledge utilization, th.oi'O 

is some evidence that the media are not reliai as information sources even to 

those people \^ho have a propensity to use them. William Paisley, focusing on 

mass media coverage of behavioral science information, found research support 

for the proposition that very little information — often less than one per cent 

of the information generated by any given scientific event or discovery--f ound 

7 8 

its way to the general public through the mass media. 

To summarize, theoretical discussions of and research on media use range 
from stimulus-response emphasis on effects of media, through the social psycho- 
logical and interactional emphasis on the user of media and the relationships 
between and among users and producers, to technological determinism. Research 
can be cited to support various positions, of course, but it is emphasized here 
that some support exists for the proposition that users themselves determine 
how effective the various media will be for them 3 depending on their individual, 
perceived needs, 

THEORETICAL CONTEXT OF PRESENT STUDY 

The preceding discussion has been an attempt to touch on theoretical asser- 
tions and research findings that might be useful for conceiving of the knowledge 

... . . 79 

utilization process from a communicational perspective. The purpose of this 

concluding section is twofold: first, to present three aspects of the knowledge 
utilization process which the writer considers basic to understanding that 
process; second, to place the communicational perspective of the NCEC study 
within the conte.xt of existing theories of knowledge utilization* 

The first aspect is the essentially insoluble conflict which exists between 
the producer and the user of information and which renders impossible the creation 
of a totally efficient information system. The conflict arises because empirical 
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;;cicnt: It jc i n l. oniiation per so tends to be irrolevant to the layman. At tlie same 
time, the proJuceri.; of the information, who define the content of any information 
i-:yateni, have a vested interest in consumption of that information by laymen (who, 
in the field of educational research, include teachers). The concern of the 
information producers is thus the effectiveness of the system, a concept which 
tends to overlook the information needs of the users of the system. 

Concern with effectiveness encourages emphasis on efficient engineering of 
information dissemination and retrieval, with a consequent emphasis on techniques 
and technologies and a growing divergence between the functions of the sy?^tem and 
the needs of its target audience. 

Jurgen Habermas describes this conflict between scientists and laymen. His 

comment may suggest why the role of communication technology is considered central 

by those concerned with utilization of scientific information. Habermas said: 

Information provided by the strictly empirical sciences can be 
incorporated in the social life-world only through its technical 
utilization, as technological knowledge, serving the expansion of 
our power of technical control. Thus, such information is not 
on the same level as the action-orienting self-understanding of 
social groups. Hence, v^ithout mediation, the information content 
of the sciences cannot be relevant to . . . practical knowledge. . . . 
It can only attain significance through the detoiar marked by the 
practical results of technical progress. 

The second aspect is the private nature of information utilization. That an 

individual might decide to use some piece of information implies that he wishes 

to use it for some purpose. That he finds it useful implies that he has perceived 

some situation in his environment that he thinks will satisfactorily be altered 

through application of that information. This indicates that, as Richard LaPiere 

81 

suggests, "utilization" is essentially a unique mental construct. By virtue 

of the private nature of this process, it must occur in the form of specific 

82 

solutions to specific problems as perceived by unique individuals. The 
gj^^iqueness , specificity and privacy of the process render doubtful the assumption 



that a formal information system can provide on an a priori basis tiie information 
individuals will need to solve their changing problems. 

The third aspect relates to the two already discussed, fox-* it is the para- 
doxical supposition that innovation or change can be fostered through use of 
expert guidance, such as that available through scientific information systems. 
Experts ^ive least likely to see the need for unique approaches to problems, for 
they liavc been socialized into a system in which they become more expert as they 
become more committed and conformist to the existing organization. Thus, the 
information pi'oduced by experts will tend to perpetuate the existing structure 
and will prove that much more irrelevant to the creative or competent inquirer. 
LaPiere says of this probleiP: 

. . . the more skilled and informed an individual is in the symbols 
of a given subject, whether it be theology or penology, electronics 
or embryology, the more habituated he is to the established ways of 
thinking of that field and the more inhibited he is from manipulating 
those symbols in a random, trial-and-error way. This is the reason 
why highly trained and recognized experts in any field of endeavor 
rarely innovate in that field, . . . 

It is also in part the reason why the innovative process cannot 
. be organized and why innovators cannot be deliberately produced by 
educational or other institutions, why a school of innovation or an 
institute for the production of innovators cannot exist. 

Discussion of these three aspects may suggest the theoretical context of a 

communicational perspective on knowledge utilization. To refer to Havelock's 

categories, the position is basically the psychological problem-solver approach. 

This emphasis on the information user can be found in Lee Thayer's statement: 

"Knowledge" does not inhere in data; nor does mean* : f - 

icance or relevance. Knowledge is a human achiev a can 

be stored. But it cannot be used as a precise and univ^rr catal;.st, 
as if for immunization. Any one who would "use" the accur .^ated 
philosophical or theoretical statements of any discipline must first 
enable himself to do so; he must learn how to give form and signifi- 
cance and relevance to the statements of others. No statement of 
another, whether "scientific" or not, is self-evident.^^ 

Sever^al implications significant for analyzing the knowledge utilization 

process can be drawn from, this statement. An incomplete list might include the 
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following: (1) that the user, or problem-solver, is of prime importance' in any 

85 

discussion of knowledge utilization; (2) that knowledge is different x^rom 

information;^^ (3) that utilization of information is not automatically a good 

action, that, in fact, we can never fully know the consequences of such an action 

aiid thus can never fully know whether the utilization was beneficial or detrimental 
87 

fcP our purposes. 

From d communicational perspective, the role of media in the knowledge 

utilization process is de-emphasized, for the inquiring individual will seek 

needed information wherever he can and create needed information if he must. The 

knowledge "user" must discover information sources which are relevant for him. 

This would suggest a decreased concern with technology for 'its own sake or for 

88 

the sake of increased efficiency of information dissemination. 

Theories and research can be found to support varying perspectives on the 
knowledge utilization process. With this in mind, the final conclusion of this 
review would simply be that the communicational perspective of the -present study 
finds a fair amount of theoretical and research support in the extant literature 
on knowledge utilization in education. 
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Generi__ Conclusions rHwm tirom K::; search 



Source: RicL:;ru S.. '■V'a:r'::\^ and Suzanne PizL^-^e, 
Reseci:i-::h: (Dril ■:;:^atioii : An Annotrrr-^d 
Bib 1 .1 c3:gr aphy i; ."tanford : ERIC Cleaping^- 
?^ou?:e oni HiiOiTcLaiEial Media anvA Tech- 
m:;lcgy, 3tan^cir-d Ilfiiiversity , xid) , pages 



rliroucn whicr. an in-ii vidua.-, passes. 

Z'ifferent me hare iif fei^enriai ezfecLlveness L z^^ice .:zjigesz the :rnas5 
media being ::iost ef-fective In rzhe early stages a:£ an Ija^^viaLial becomes 
::.:are of a n-ew icie^ and the interpersonal channel- becD:;v_:ig increasingly 

'iipci^tc-int as the LT-.:i'.-^ic:.->2x mov'.:S on ixito Lbe laxcr 3T3r-ru ::f adoption... 
"'ner^e i:: -x t\co-st -:., ilow of couimuni car ion from th^f. masf. ruiedla to rhe 
rTidivide.,il with g^rekeepers or opinion leaders acting ^ inxeriTLi-dia:;: 5es 
In this flow. <{> 
Opinion leaders are yciinger^ enjoy higher social rt:atus- make greater use of 
cai^mopolite, i:nipersonal sources of information t_an thoc'e waom thev InirluenLCie. 
The ma:ss m-edie are inef f ective in changing: atti . ides or proinjoting jiew pi-actices , 
■-•except among a. self-selec-^r:d audience tbat is ali^ -. '^^ predisposed to change. 
The mass media are ineffec- lve in raising knowlec i;c. ^i:i^els of tiie entire- 
pop-ulaxion; the self-selec 1 minc-lty ^rhat ^^t-zs^... tc Indroriuational 

-onteat is alre£Hdy above arT^age Iz. tneibr k::>ow-led. : a . LiCV knowledge individuai^i 
rar'geted for rhe message are likely ''tuz: out.. ' 

'Ti-B^ unit of adoption, that wherhe^r or^ nc- a nev; idea che ^.e adopted by a 

_ngle individual alone or ■ aether he .needs the cooperBtricin ;tf others, 
dai^erimiines the speed and eei e with which^ a neK idea is adopted. 
riiE. nature of- the r-ew idea : ::;r technology is 2:^ important determarzaat. the 
apeed and ease with;, which it is accepti^/i:-- the less r:, :^ky and e^KD^t^/iiv;- ones 

I'ae credibility — e:::pertise .and tin^^xstiwort:: ' "less—of the scuirce of information 
aboiit a new idea or technc Logy ailso afS^crtss ^he speed and ease with which 
it: is adopted. 
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in, Ro:: 1::; cancu lo cu.^ii^^o^ .wic cv^_r: rot; i :;irir.C':u zo Lufcrw.Lh'izozi LU'olfy ar-e cfrten 
ego-defense mechanisns . Two facrors, describahle '"cognitive ralance'" 
and "conservation of enex-gy" (or the ''principle of least effort")^ nave the 
effect of blocking change. 

11. The economic or game theory model of decision-ir^-.ing does nor fit i-je data 
on adoption of new practices. The concept of j^cjective utility'' nas lie I -t.? 
defined very idiosyncratically to cover discrepancies betveeu objective 
utility and actual choice. 

12. There is a deep, vertical audience fair educational iaf ormaxion wirr, at least 
four identifiable audiences — researchers, adrrn-inistrators , teacher.3 , and the 
general public. 

13.. Education is unique in that there is no effective wa ' by Khicfh the environnnent 
can be allowed to screen information. OiLher^ occiupations nLii \dhlch individuals 
are busy and occupied with the press of other considerations aZlov^r trie 
environment to screen the mass of available information on inciXj-Liig chamnel.s. 
Education offers no such screening. 

14^. Peers, principals, and institutions within the educational system are perceived 
as the primary barriers to educational cb.ingtv by teacliers. 

15- Visibility of results or f eedback--inforr:aarion on how a newly ..n^?-^ ituted change 
is working — are important factors in the continued trial of an inL^-. -tion 
and further innovation. 
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APPENDIX C 

InrojrniatijCDn Needs as Perceived by 
EducaTtional Practitioners 
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INFORMATION ITEMS REGARDED AS MOST IMPORTANT 
AND MOST DIFFICULT TO OBTAIN* 



Educational 
Planning Area 

Curriculum 
planning and 
development 



Information Highest 
in "importance" 

Effectiveness of 
current curriculum 



Information Most 
"Difficult to Obtain" 

Validation of new cur- 
riculum before its 
adoption 



Adopting new 
methods of 
instruction 



Requisite teaching 
and administrative 
skills 



Time and effort re- 
quired for teacher 
retraining 



Evaluating 
the educa- 
tional 
program 



Identifying objec- 
tives in measurable 
terms 



Identifying objectives 
in measurable terms 



Planning new 
buildings 



New directions in 
which education is 
moving 



Oppor tuni ties for re- 
search studies 



Appraising 
teacher or 
administrator 
effectiveness 



Criteria for an ef- 
fective appraisal 
system 



Comparability of job 
assignments for purposes 
of appraising differences 
in effectiveness 



Grouping, pro- 
motion and 
grading prac- 
tices 



Effects on students 
with respect to 
maturation, achiev- 
ment, fast learners 



Later academic success 
of students exposed to 
innovative methods of 
grading or grouping 



Source: Carl H, Rittenhouse, Innovation Problems and Inforniation 

Needs of Educational Practitioners (Menlo Park, California 
Stanford Research Institute, 1970), page 7. 
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Utilization of Knowledge , 2nd Printing (Ann Arbor: Center for Research on 
Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, Institute* for Social Research, University 
of Michigan, 1971). 

2. Ibid. , p. 1-1. 

3. Fciul Lazarsfeld and Sam D. Sieber, Organizing Educational Research 
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Sam D. Sieber and Paul Lazarsfeld, The Organization of Educational Research in 
the United States (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1966^ 

4. Sam D. Sieber, "Institutional Setting," in The Role of Educational Research 
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D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1967), p. 4. 
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of Educational Research in Educational Change , pp. 41-42. 

6. Sieber, "Institutional Setting," in Cuba, The Role of Educational Research 
in Educational Change , p. 57. 
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Paul R. Mort and 0. F. Furno, Theory and Synthesis of a Sequential Simplex 
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University, 1960) . 
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Innovative Roles/' in Knowledge Production and Utilization in Educational 
Administration , ed. by Terry L. Eidell and Joanne M. Kitche~( Columbua , Ohio, 
and Eugene, Oregon:' published jointly by University Council for Educational 
Administration, University of Oregon, 1968), p. 122. 

1^1. See Charles Frankel, '^Unphilosophical Pragmatism," chapter X of his book, 
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15. Havelock, Planning for Innovation ^ p. 11-5. 
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17. Henry M. Brickell, "State Organization for Educational Change: A Case Study 
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24. Havelock, Planning for Innovation , p. 11-7. 



25. Everett M. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovations (New York: Free Press of Glencoe , 
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Everett M. Rogers, with F. Floyd Shoemaker, Communication of Innovations : A^ 
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26. Everett M. Rogers, "Preface and Overview," in Research Implications for 
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the information needs and uses of its practitioners is a point made by Diana 
Crane in her review of the literature about information utilization. The 
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^^Information Needs and Uses,*' in Annual Review of Information Science and 
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1967. Eugene: Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 
University of Oregon, 1967). p. 18. 
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60. Launor F. Carter, 'Trom Research to Development to Use" (paper presented at 
American ilducational Research Association symposium, Chicago, Illinois, 
February 20-21, 1966.- Santa Monica: System Development Corporation, 1966), 
p. 4. . 

61. Ibid . , p. 24. 

62. This is the position taken by Miles. He writes: "... university and college 
professors have conducted research to answer fundamental questions underlying 
the design of innovations, and in some cases have developed innovations as a 
result. The responsibility for dissemination of research findings, so as to 
bring about local awareness-interest, evaluation, and trial, has, however, 
been ordinarily assumed to belong to some other group. For example, it has 
often been remarked that local school personnel do not read research journals 
with great voracity — but the classical educational researcher continues to 
assume that his responsibility ends with the act of publication." Innovation 

rn Ediication , p. 25. 

63. Launor F. Carter, "Knowledge Production and Utilization in Contemporary 
Organizations," in Eidell and Kitchel, Knowledge Production and Utilization, 
p. 15. 

64. Havelock, Planning for Innovation , pp. 9-1 - 9-41. 
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69. For example, see Carl I. Hovland, Irving L. Janis, and Harold H. Kelley, 
Communication and Persuasion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953). 

70. Truman M. Pierce, '^Educational Change and the Role of Media" (paper prepared 
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72. This optimistic view of popular culrure is opposed by critics such as 
Ernest van den Haag and Dwight MacDonald. A representative collection of 

pro and con arguments about popular culture can be found in Alan Casty, editor. 
Mass Media and Mass Man (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1968). 

73. Havelock, Planning for Innovation , p. 9-40. 

7^. Egon G. Guba and Clinton A. Synder, "Instructional Television and the Class- 
room Teacher," Audio-Visual Communication Review, 13 (1965), 5-26. 

75. H. A. Schwartz and R. J. Haskell, "A Study of Computer-Assisted Instruction 
in Industrial Training," Journal of Applied Psychology , 50 (1966), 360-363. 

76. Havelock, Planning for Innovation , p. 9-15. 

77. Mason, "Use of Information Sources." 

Jarnes W. Swinehart and Jack M. McLeod, "-Vews About Science: Channels, 
Audiences, and Effects," Public Opinio: :juarterly , 24 (1960), 583-589. 

Wilbur Schramm, "Science and the Public Mind," in Studies of Innovation and 
of Communication to the Public : Studies in the Utilization~of Behavioral 
Sciences , ed. by Elihu Katz et al~ (Stanford! Institute f or~ommunication 
Research, 1962), vol. 2, pp. 261-286. 

Robert C. Davis, The Public Impact of Science in the Mass Media: A Report on 
a^ Nation-Wide Survey for the National Association of Science WriteFs (Ann ArFor: 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1958). 

78. William J. Paisley, The Flow of (Behavioral) Science Information: A Review 
of the Research Literature (Stanford : Institute for Communication Research , 
Stanford University, 1965) , see esp. pp. v-19 - v-22. 

79. For a statement of the communicational perspective, see Lee Thayer, "On 
Communication, Knowledge Utilization, and the Educational Enterprise" (Research 
Memorandum #5, NCEC Knowledge Utilization Study, Center for the Advanced Study 
of Communication, University of Iowa, Iowa City, November, 1971). 

80. Jurgen Habermas, Toward a Rational Society , Beacon Paperback (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1970) , p. 52. 

81. Richard T. LaPiere , Social Change (New York: McGraw-Hill .Book Company, 1965), 
p. 107. 

82. Ibid. , p. 115. 

83. Ibid.. , p. 119. 

8^1. Thayer, "On Communication, Knowledge Utilization, and the Educational Enter- 
prise," pp. 8-9. 

85. This is supported by Paisley and Parker, who v/rite: "An illogical personal 
reference system that always answers the queries of its creator is more 
effective, in our view, than a relentlessly logical universal reference system 
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Liiat intimidates potential users hy iz.. cor,;.)iexlty . rrom Ihi:;; perspective, 
a :;ystein cannot by evaluated without t.Ml^-^d consideration of the information 
needs and preferred search strategies of Izs intended users. William J. 
Paisley and Edwin B. Parker, "lnforTnar_.ori r.etrieval as a Receiver-Controlled 
Communication System," in Proceedings of The Symposium on Education for 
Information Science , ed. by Laurence B. .-eilprin, Barbara" Markuson , and 
Frederick Goodman (Washington, D.C.: Spartan Books, 1965), p. 25. 

86. Belth makes this distinction when he writes: "To educate, you see, is to 
confront the theoretical structuring which was the very form and screen of 
the messages which have been stored, and which we now seek to retrieve. For- 
the messages themselves, the information which is the outcome of previous 
inquiry, are bound together into the meaning they contain on the bai..is of 
explanatory systems, purely theoretical postulations wMch, unfortui;^ately , 
do not get themselves stored along witii thB^ message-." Marc Belth, ' A 
Misplaced Analogy: A Rebuttal of the PT^oisiixed Relanunr Between Information 
Retrieval and Education," in Heilprin, ]'I:sr?k:i5on and. GiEtHdman , Proceedings, 

p. 7. 

87. LaPiere, pp. 66-67. 
Schmuck, p. 26. 

88. LaPiere's discussion of technology as an^iinntn^dependeiTt variable in the change 
process, rather than as an operational, contained unit, is applicable 
here. See chapter 8, "The Technological ¥ariiible," pp.. 253-290. 
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They, then, who knowingly withhold sus- 
tenance from a child, and he dies, are 
guilty of infanticide. And, by the same 
reasoning, they who refuse to enlighten 
the intellect of a rising f^eneration, 
are guilty of degrading the human race I 
They who refuse to train up children in 
the way they should go, arv^ training up 
incendiaries and madmen to destroy property 
and life, and to invade and pollute the" 
sanctuaries of society. 

Horace Mann, 1846 



Vai-'iations on Mann's theme have existed before and after his time, in 
countries other than his own as well. Those variations have been the subject 
^natter for spirited debate during this country's educational history. Mann 
himself lived during what was perhaps the most significant period, for he 
and his contemporaries were experiencing the new problems of urbanization 
and industrialization, which in turn were strong influences in education. 
Urbanization and industrialization were felt even at the more personal levels: 
it was the first time that parents en mass had to deal with the fact that 
their children would be away from home for the better part of a day, attending 
public schools. To the farmer this spelled grave consequences, in many cases 
economic disaster; not only would his children no longer be counted on as 
a primary labor source, but, with the coming of urban centers and new alter- 
native life styles, he could no longer depend on his children to perpetuate 
the family farm. Thirty- five, years after Mann uttered the above words, the 
precedent for U.S. education was set, the structure and practices of which 
were to alter only slightly, if at all, even into the 1970's.l 

"Urbanization" and "industrialization" are, granted, abstractions. Only 
when we look at the farmer of the period, or probe any other personal level, 
can we appreciate the radical way in which even the average citizen was viewing 
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the vvorld in which he lived. But if "urbanization" and "industrialization" 
are abstractions, "education" is even more so. How does one find out what 
"education" is? He can look to Jefferson, Mann, or Dewey, or any other 
person whose name keeps popping up in education histories, and learn what 
they had to say about education. But does what they said have anything to 
do with the way the education enterprise is? 

To posit an affirmative answer to this question is to pose a thesis 
with staggering odds against defense; for even a cursory scanning of these 
"great men" (as so many historians call them) reveals a deluge of disagree- 
ment regarding what education should be. To further compound the problems 
of such a thesis, one finds that those histories appealing to big names in 
education (incidently the approach common to the bulk of the literature) say 
something quite different from what the "authority" said. 2 it appears that 
to pursue a history of U.S. education with the authority- approach is not only 
to confuse the matter, but is implicitly to give power to these people, as 
if, somehow, they have all managed to get together spiritually with their 
collective hands molding the education enterprise; in this sense such big- 
name-educationalists are as much an abstraction as is "education," and 
searching for any link between them and the classroom teacher is skirting 
the problem. 

That problem is this: that a history of rinything is not the history 
only of political and philosophical leaders; nor is it the history only of 
events, usually the only other alternative approach indulged by most historians 
to date; rather the problem is the history of the anonymous mass, the common 
man, chiefly, who has lived with the problems of any given era in a down-to- 
earth, direct, operational day-to-day world of his own — like the farmer men- 
tioned above. 
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The intent here is not to dismiss Dewey, Mann, etc., as insignificant. 
Certainly ideas have excited man. But oftentimes the teacher, if he is excited 
by ideas , has little time to contemplate Dewey when performing his daily 
activities before a class of thirty*. This study aims not to take that rather 
idealistic approach of discussion through appeals to men and their philoso- 
phies of education. The intent is to, accommodate an anonymous mass, in this 
case ^'teachers," through a less idealistic approach. That approach will be 
discussed shortly. 

Aside from the element of "shouldness the common denominator in the 
varied historic statements on education is that society has a vested interest 
in the educational enterprise. Such a view is not unique to American educa- 
tion; it has been held in countries "democratic" or not throughout the history 
of the world. In this country, stress upon the individual in terms of equal 
opportunity has been the stated cornerstone; but for a democracy to be, an 
educated populace is the stated requisite. Why this notion evolved is not 
our concern; nor is whether or not, given a truly educated populace (what- 
ever that may be) , substantive participation thereby produces intelligent 
decisions; nor is whether or not, given the opportunity, intelligent potential 
decisions are even taken into account by the government. The point is that 
the notion did evolve, that by 1852^ compulsory attendance laws began appearing 
and found their place in most states during the latter quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. So we find that, even though the individual has supposedly 
been in high regard in this country,, he was not regarded enough to be entrusted 
with the responsibility for educating himself. Such has been the American 
character — that the young, whether they want it or not, shall acquire educa- <a 
tion, that with the young and with education lie the future of American 
democracy. The same could be said of other states as well (democratic or 
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otherwise), except that in the case of the United States, "the young" has 
meant all the young since 1900. 

Much of the current literature, particularly that strong with "crisis 
rhetoric," screams that something is wrong with American education today. 
Thi.s sLudy ar.roes that something is indeed wrong. But what is to be done? 
That saiiiG lileratui^e emphasizes the student and, by contrast, the teacher 
h.VA received little mention. The teacher and student must deal each with 
the other; in the final analysis, that is what occurs, what must occur. 
How they deal with each other, most of the literature states (indeed, most 
administrators statel), rests with the teacher. Such a view is misleading. 
It implies that the teacher knows how to set up whatever a productive teacher 
student relationship would be and that, even if he sees a way to do so, the 
teacher in fact has the freedom within the school system to set up his ideal 
teacher-student relationship. 

The above discussion of d'iinocracy leaves us with a more than down- 
to-earth api..i o.'\ch 5 an approach already rejected. To be more realistic, this 
study focuses on the teacher, and asserts that constraints exist for him. 
It further asserts that those constraints are brought into that teacher- 
student relationship with the teacher, and in fact help determine what that 
relationship is. This study will attempt to clarify those constraints. 

That part of American democracy which claims education as the public's 
busine.ss, which declares that all the young be educated, and which holds the 
young and their education as the "hope for America," is seen not only as a 
background for those constraints , but for most of them the very source . In 
short, then, the thesis for this study is this: that practic ed democ racy , 
as opposed to the various ideal democracies , is historically a_ major source 
of social , political , and economic constraints for the teacher in the formal 
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Vj_^. education enterprise . Much of the historical literature speaks of the 
"great freedoms" which democracy provides for American education; such his- 
tories are at best naive in that they gloss over the work-a-day world of 
teachers, students, school boards, state boards of education, parents, etc. 
To be sure, freedom exists, but there are limits. This study considers those 
limits for the teacher and, where appropriate, the historical basis for those 
limits. The constraints which follow are not to be taken as an inclusive 
listing; they are what I consider only the major identifiable few which the 
education system not only allows for, but indeed has prescribed. 

The Constraint of Sheer Numbers 

The historic reason for the constraint of sheer numbers is obvious in 
light of the prior discussion. Again, and briefly, one need only observe 
that by 1900 nearly all states had laws requiring that all children attend 
schools. Even provisions for truance were established. What we had, then, 
was the result of democracy in action: the appearance of large numbers of 
children in schools with the consent of the voting. 

Much talk today is of the so-called "teacher surplus." The emphasis 
is intriguing if one asks why the phrase is not instead "student surplus." 
The problem is not one of too many teachers, but of too many students in terms 
of the teacher-student relationship. For what kind of relationship must exist, 
particularly at the secondary level, if the teacher today has an average of 
five classes averaging thirty-plus students per class? In major urban areas 
the ratio is higher — forty-plus students- per teacher. Sheer numbers alone 
is a strong determiner of what that relationship will be; the constraint forces 
the teacher to be more impersonal, more detached from his students because, 
above anything else, the job before him is an engineering problem: moving 
numbers of students-as-objects through his classes. Quality is subordinate 
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3 to quantity, for the teacher cannot afford to keep many students at his 

I grade level for fear of making his numbers problem worse; there are more 

students coming up, and it appears th^y will always keep coming, and he must 
I get rid of those he has to make room for next year's crop. Grading, perhaps 

itself a constraint, cannot escape the quality of artificiality, (due in 
part to the constraint of sheer numbers). To some degree, the teacher can 
develop a one-to-one relationship with a select few, but the numbers make 
such cases rare exceptions instead of common practice. 

No law exists requiring individuals to attend colleges or universities. 
That fact does not provide the teacher in higher education the luxury of 
escape from the constraint of sheer numbers. Particularly during the last 
two decades, going to college has meant a better-paying job; though that 
notion today seems a myth, there was at one time that economic reason for at- 
tending college. Attendance was higher than ever. The utterance, "A high 
school education isn't enough,'' carried not only that economic message but, 
within many groups, a message of status as well. We could continue endlessly, 
pointing to reasons ranging from the demands of technology to the evasion 
of the draft; but it is clear that an individual attending a college or 
university found himself there not solely as a result of his desire to grow 
intellectually . 

Laws have required that everyone go to primary and secondary school. 
But no law has been passed to keep the student-teacher ratio at whatever the 
■ acceptable ratio might be-. The obvious reason for such a nonoccurrence is 
an economic one: school districts and their supporting tax-payers do not 
have the money to hir^e. three to four times the current number of teachers. 
Perhaps because the reason is so obvious , the lack of funds for that pur- 
pose is not further pursued. Maybe the pursuit should begin; at the risk 
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of a cliche, a reordering of financial priorities at the federal level could 
make the hiring of more teachers possible. Another way to eradicate the con- 
straint of sheer numbers would be simply to remove the majority of students 
from schools as they are presently organized. But doing that would necessi- 
tate a fundamental change in America's brand of democracy , a prospect as 
bleak as spending more money for teacher salaries. If we must abandon these 
two alternatives, then, what can be done to relax the constraint? Many 
school districts have adopted the lOse of teaching machines, closed-circuit 
television, and other assorted technics, ostensibly to relieve the numbers 
burden. What has this approach accomplished? 

Not much. A distinction between training and education should be made. 
If the task of teachers be training, the constraint of sheer numbers really 
does not exist; only one sergeant is needed to train a platoon, only one 
trainer (assisted by technics and a behavior modification approach, in the 
long range far cheaper than salary pay-out) is needed to train a class of 
fifty trainees at TWA — the examples are endless. • Similar mass training 
techniques have been employed by school districts; they work well if training 
is the task. But the constraint remains even in those districts. This sug- 
gests that, even if training is a job of the teacher, it is not his only job. 
He is engaged in education as well (again, whatever that may be); whatever 
education is, it is clear that dialogue and "humanness" are necessary— sheer 
numbers suppresses both. 

The teacher cannot help talking to a class instead of talking with John, 
Mary , Dick , and Jane . Only in the latter situation, so many educationalists 
have said, can both the teacher and student "grow" in the formal education 
system. The teacher has, ultimately 3 the action (and economic inaction) of 
practiced American democracy to thank for this, the most visible constraint of 
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The Constraint of Standardized Materials 



The constraint of sheer nuinbers is in part a cause for the existence 
of the constraint of standardized materials. When the teacher has large 
numbers of students before him, standardization is inevitable. 

A second source of this constraint is due in part to the influence of 
book publishers in this country: 

When they (textbook publishers) promote an instructional change, 
a great wave of influence sweeps over the schools. On the 
other hand, once they begin to market a given product, they 
serve as powerful inhibitors of further change, because they 
seek volume distribution and repeated sales of the same product. 
One reason for their power is that they innovate early, before 
the majority of schools have begun to change... Because they 
draw their instructional materials from a common commercial pool, 
the slower-moving schools are probably pulled forward, while 
the faster-moving schools are probably held back. One result 
is a nation-wide tendency toward unification of curriculum 
content and instructional methods.^ 

Given the massness of our "democratic" public school system, there is little 

hope of insulating schools from the impact of these book publishers. 

Thirdly, the manner in which school boards operate is another source 
of the constraint of standardized materials. The school board is mainly cor- 
cerned with budgets; the power to purchase teaching materials ultimately rests 
with the local school board. The school board will be discussed at greater 
length below; suffice it to say here that board members strive for expediency 
(whether they are expedient is another matter) . The less time spent on any 
matter the better. The quickest way to purchase teaching materials is to 
purchase them at once for the entire district; thus we find that most school 
boards have in their rules a provision requiring that the same texts be used 
for each grade in each school within the board's jurisdiction. ' 

Each of' the three reasons for the constraint of standardized materials 
is easily seen as part of operational democracy, the first has already been 
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.il :;ciiss<Hi uiui^'V tiu^ ct^nsMMinr of shcor ^u^J^f^r:^. Tho second is the result 
Ml pnvt of our allov\i^d " i Pi^tj t^nLt»rprit;e" system, an economic-democratic tradi- 
tion, even tiiough the nature of that ''free'* system allows for consolidated 
economic power as strong an effect in education as car manufacturers are for 
the consumer. The tliird is a result of "democratic" election and the bureau- 
cratic-hierarchical tradition firmly fixnd in education by 1880. That non- 
teachers purchase teaching materials is purely in keeping with the American 
brand of democracy and education. 

How is the teacher constrained by standardized materials? One would 
think standardization allows the teacher to deal with the constraint of sheer 
numbers. And, if standardized materials are there for the teacher to use, 
does not the teacher have the option of not using them? Other constraints 
below will in part answer those questions. But this much can be said. Par- 
ticularly in urban centers, we find that the standard eighth grade English 
grammar texts, for example, are relatively Unusable in the ghetto school; 
there eighth grade English students average a fourth-fifth grade reading level. 
Further, we find that, in an upper-middle-class all-white school of the same 
school district, the same eighth grade English text is below the reading level 
of eiglith graders. Standard materials force nearly all students to work (or 
not work) on a level other than their own. In the ghetto school, the standard 
texts are more often than not the only materials available to the teacher; any 
'^supplementary" materials available are generally standard texts discarded 
for general use by the school board in years past. In the all-v7hite school we 
find a separate audio- visual (A-V) department available to the teacher, while 
the teacher in the ghetto school is often quite lucky to remain in constant 
supply of chalk. Teacher-training does not usually take into account use of 
A-V equipment; so the teacher in the all-white school, although he may avail 
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Iiinb-eif of A-V services, has little choice but to rely heavily on the standard- 
ized materials provided. The constraint here for the teacher "teaching^* 

i 

students with low reading levels is clear. That the constraint exists for 
the teacher with ^^average" or ^'advanced" students is not so clear. But it is 
there nonetheless: school boards like to see how their students rank nationally \ 
via standardized tests. That fact alone is enough to force the teacher to use 
the standardized materials available, for those materials are often the only 
ones available which are fairly comprehensive. Finally, use of standardized 
materials does not help alleviate the constraint of sheer nuinbers , but reinforces 
that constraint. The constraint of standardized materials helps keep the \ 
constraint of sheer numbers alive, well, and constant. ■ 

The Constraint of State Boards of Education j 

i 

State boards of education, by whatever name called , perform activities 
which also constrain the teacher. It is this state board that decides what 
the teacher must teach within the school year; such "guidelines,^* rather extensive 
sometimes become "specif ic-ied" by local boards. Generally, though, the local 
school board serves as enforcer (in practice) of the state-determined curriculum. 
The state boards of education derive their power from state laws enacted by 
state legislators, themselves voted into power by the people of the state. 
Thus the state board can do what it does as a result of democracy in action, 
that curious state of affairs where education is everybody's business. The 
state board decides for the student what he needs as far as curriculum is concemc 
and, in so deciding, decides what the teacher must teach. 

The local board, as stated, enforces those "guidelines." One is appalled 
at what constitutes enforcement. Usually, the following scenario is played.^ 
The local board will have, for example, an English department. This local board 
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English ?e;...u ;c2;"r sends out its administralive **law men," usually older 
individu>' '.o ".r.o,. u ^raey have taught, ceased doing so several years ago. The 
school l^OtV-...: . have something it can see as a sign of the ''guidelines" 
beinr carr!o«. T-o the board* s English department has a rule which states 

something Ul^: 'All seventh grade pupils must write one paragraph per month. 
Each paragraph will have an outline (in pencil), rough draft (in pencil), a 
reader's copv (in those schools employing paper readers), and final copy 
(double-spaced in ink). Each paragraph, with all steps completed, shall then be 
stapled together and put in a file folder bec^^rng the pupil's name." The paper 
work involved here is in itself a constraint. Then, under the guise of "pupil 
progress," the head "law officer" for the board's English department (or his 
second-in-command) visits all English teachers, particularly new teachers, about 
once a month. He frowns upon paragraphs without a topic common to all students 
(reinforcing the practice of standardization), looks to see that all "headings" 
are in the upper right-hand corner, and makes approving or disapproving comments 
about pupil penmanship. He suggests, while looking at the local board's syllabus 
for seventh grade English (resembling the state "guidelines"), that for the next 
paragraph the teacher work on topic sentences. If the teacher happens to be 
in the ghetto, he finds his remark, "But my students can't even write their 
own names" met with, at best, "Why don't you have them work on that, too." 

Althougli the above scenario is not played in exactly the same way in all 
districts, enforcement in some manner of state board of education curriculum 
criteria is by nearly all. Often the teacher finds ways to get around "estab- 
lished practices" of the sort. But the fact that he must deal with them is 
testimony that the actions of state boards of education constitute a constraint-- 
a constraint which, for the most part, rarely meets the needs of the teacher 
Q or his students. 
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The Cons Trairit of Local School Boar us 

The local school board has already been mentioned. No repetition is 
intended, but by now it should be obvious that each constraint is interrelated 
wi-tli the others. 

The local board is responsible for the budget in all respects (curriculum 

needs, plant facilities, salaries, etc.); hiring ^nd releasing of teachers, 

principals, janitors^ bus drivers; granting tenure; and contracting for school 

supplies and food purchases. When it comes down to the essentials ^ the local 

board only acts on matters of direct concern to the board members: "finances 

or public relations between the school and the community." 

\'Iho those members are is important. By 1900 nearly all states provided 

7 

for the existence of school districts in their constitutions. Membership 
was left up to the townships. Vidich holds that school boards were dominated 
by rural interests. That still holds, except in urban areas during the past 
two decades where business interests have dominated. This is rather a minor 
distinction, though, since farming is now big business; the major point is that, 
whether dominated by farmers or businessmen (either or both hold and have held 
exclusive membership on local boards) , board members are primarily interested 
in low taxes. Only what is absolutely essential in the eyes of the board is 
what shall be proposed to the tax-payers at large. 

Why board membership is what it is makes for interesting contemplation; 
only rarely do we find someone other than a farmer or businessman on any school 
board. But, for this study, that it is is enough. Again, we find that education 
is the business of non-educators; further, ultimate financial control for the 
education enterprise is in the hands of non-educators, non-educators who represent 
the conservative, well-off members of the community. 
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Ana: does this do for the teacher? His job, in effect, is reduced to 
finances. What a teacher may see as necessary more often than not is seen as 
imnecessary by board members. In terms of action, the board really .ioes not 
worry about teachers or students; only when a teacher or student becomes the 
center of commimity controversy does the board take notice--and, even tnen, 
only notice to expedite the situation and get back to the status quo. If 
certain teaching materials are viewed as necessary by the teacher, he may as 
well in most cases contemplate purchasing them him.-^elf; financially, he cannot 
afford it, but heM do better so contemplating than gaining access to the 
board *s attention. 

Given the powers of the board and the ways menibers have consistently acted, 
the constraints for the teacher here are clear. To state the problem another 
way: when it comes to matters of education in terms of the teacher-student 
relationship, it is the board's inaction, as much as its action, that constrain^- 
the teacher. 

The Constraint of Community Social Pressure 

Strongly related to the constraint of local school boards is the constraint 
of community social pressure. Particularly in rural areas, not only is the 
teacher^s teaching everybody's business, but the teacher's personal life as well. 
Whether qr not he attends church, frequents bars, etc., are social realities 
for the teacher. The community sits in moral judgment ^ and, if a piablic issue 
concerning the teacher occurs, the local board acts--usually in favor of the 
community. When this happens, and the ACLU is rich with case examples, the 
school board, too, sits in moral judgment. 

This is a curious phenomenon. Not even the private lives of politicians 
endure as much scrutiny as do teachers'. Maybe this is so because the politician 
is not used as an example for children to the extent the teacher is. There seems 
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tc be 5 j^trcr..: tradition, dating back to the colonial period, that the teacher's 
job is in part that of setting an example. 

Image, appearance, moral character, etc. (all parts of this constraint) 
are not expected only of the rural teacher. To overstate the obvious , the c: 
munity existii prinarily of parents, and parentr have •■.illuren, and all children 
belong- to the -.chool^: teachers five days a week. What a student tells his 
parents ai^out his teacher can be and has been damaging to the teacher. While 
teachers complain of their role as surrogate parents, parents claim their ex- 
pertise on teaching. And it is more often the parent, once he's produced a 
public issue, whose power is greater than the teacher's. Tha' fa- ' '-.e^^-h ■ ^ 
cannot ignore. 

Tiie Constraint of Peer Social Pressure 

Just as the teacher deals with community social pressii^v}, ho r-iico faceL, 

the constraint of peer social press tiro. Like nearly anyone else in neni ' : -iuy 

other job, teachers become set in their ways. That in itself may be a constraint. 

The new teacher, who may have, in spite of his own education, many new potentially 

"good^' ideas, finds being accepted by the "old guard" one of his major tasks; 

his new ideas fall beneath the high priority level. The following statement by 

Breed states the case clearly. His study was concerned with social control in 

the nev?sroom. Por "newsman's" sul)Stitute "teacher's," for "newsroom" substitute 

"school building," and for "readers" substitute "students." 

The newsman's source of rewards is located not among tlie readers, 
who are manifestly his clients, but among his colleagues and 
superiors. Instead of adhering to societal and professional ideals, 
he redefines his values to the more pragmatic level of the newsroom 
group. He thereby gains not only status rewards, but also acceptance 
in a solidary group engaged in interesting, varied, and sometimes im- 
portant work. Thus the cultural patterns of the newsroom produce results 
insufficient for wider democratic needs. ^ 
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I»ot lo :::aK.e v;j:veo b't^ocrv.^: : r'aV^ri ant , beoau.se to do so is to risk not beinr, 
socially admitzed to the "cluhi/* 

In part due to the constralr/^ of peer social pressure ^ the new teacher 
strives to cover what the syilatms dictates, because how his students perform 
in the next r.rade will become a strong factor in his peers* (more often a mernber 
of tiie *'old f.u.ird") j ud.i;,ments . sees the older teachers using standard texts; 

in light of this constra'nt, the new teacher uses them, too- Looking to a member 
of the *'old guard" as a mo.irO comTnon. In mr,:: cases, that may be the positive 
thing to do. hijt, in : r;;"> ( f improving the student-teacher relationsliip , it 
IS a constrain!, for tlie tea/'; . To be sure, though the social control is 

largely covert, socialization is effected to the poin ' determining the nev/ 
teacher *s teaching methods, as has the same process affected the model teacher. 

In a direct sense., the student as well as the teacher is the victim -^.f the 
constraint of peer social pressure, a constraint whi.ij helps keep the American 
democratic school system alive. 

The Constraint of Teacher Education 

We come now to what is the final major constraint this study considers, 
if one vvere to look for an enterprise imbued with conservative tradition, he 
need look no further than most education departments on nearly any college or 
university campus. That teacher education even be considered a constraint would 
offend most education "professors,** and in fact has. Silberman provides a case 
in point : 

In discussions growing out of the search for a new dean, the presi- 
dent of a lat»ge midwestern' state univer^sity suggested the desirability 
of a closer association between the college of education and the uni- 
versity's college of arts and sciences. Though couched in the most 
tentative and gingerly fashion, the mere suggestion touched off a 
■ storm. Members of the education faculty were united in opposition....^ 

SiU-jerman also quotes Conant's book. The Education of American Teacher s: "There 
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is tco r.uch resentment (on the part of college education department faculty) 

of outside criticism, and too little effort toward vigorous internal criticism.. 

the establishment's rigidity (is) frightening. 

Education departmen are fond of mentioning the teacher-student relation- 
ship, and then devoting the bulk of their curriculum to measurement-evaluation 
methods (with talk of bell-shaped curves and test scores) ; child development 
(saying really nothing more than children have problems when they grow, that 
the prenatal period is important) ; survey psychology courses (where one might 
learn v;hat a psychotic is, but not how to handle him); a guidance survey course 
(saying rally nothing more than if a child has a problem, refer him to the 
guidance counselor--assuming the teacher can recognize the problem and that the 
guidance counselor will solve the problem) ; and a lot of talk about what it 
means to be a professional (if, in fact, a teacher ever is one). 

In short,, teacher education does little to educate potential teachers to 
become teachers. When the education major graduates, his degree amounts to 
nothing more than a collection of courses on a transcript that comply with the 
minimum state certification standards. 

Perhaps in desperation, but certainly in defensive anger, the education 
faculty would reply, "But what about student-teaching? Here the education major 
gets into the real-world situation with the opportunity for constructive criti- 
cisml" My reply is, "Wrong, on both counts." The situation is anything but 
real-world, for one important factor is absent: the student-teacher's deciding 
what he is going to do. More often than not, his "cooperating teacher," the 
resident teacher, does that deciding for him. ' The student-teacher. finds himself 
little more than a robot trying to assume the personality and methods of his 
"cooperating teacher." Secondly, criticism from the "cooperating teacher" is 
not constructive to the student-teacher in any substantive sense; the criticism 
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i:' gcnoiMily roducibio to, ''do it the -way I do." Furtlier, hov; can any criti- 
cisn be constructive if tlie student-teacher sees his "cooperating teacher" at 
best an hour per teaching day? When a teacher has a student-teacher, it is 
generally vacation time from the classes. And certainly/ one cannot expect 
criticism from the college's representative to be constructive when the student- 
teacher sees him at best once every tv:o weeks for, if he's lucky, one hour. 
At those rare moments the "constructive criticism" has to do with the superficial 
someone's gum-chewing, the student-teacher's appearance, his voice projection, 
whether or not he used hand gesture, or opened the windows. The closest comment 
he ever receives about education concerns discipline within the class, and even 
that is superficial. Perhaps the only productive thing a student-teacher may 
£,ain is to reach the decision that teaching is not for him. But usually it is 
too late for even that, because he has already invested more than three years in 
that education major. So he endures. 

If one part of teacher education programs as they presently exist is po- 
tentially beneficial to the student-teacher, student-teaching is it. But, 
unfortunately, "student-teaching" is a misnomer; "teacher-appearing" is more 
appropriate. 

One could go on endlessly about the defects of teacher education; they are 
obvious, in fact, common knowledge. And since that knowledge is so common, one 
is amazed that teacher education programs at the majority of colleges and univer- 
sities have not changed for over fifty years. One reason is that teachers in the 
field, the ''old guard" alumni, tend not to press for changes. Somehow, they 
forget the idealistic "gripes" of their student-teaching days; and that is under- 
standable. As noted earlier, teachers as much as anyone else become set in their 
uavs. Being human, the thing to do is the easiest: what they have been doing in 
their classrooms for years. One could call this condition "apathy" when it comes 
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to in-the~fiold concern al^out toaciier education; from looking into the leacrler^s 
day- to-day world, one is tempted to use instead the term "anomie. 

There is a clearer reason for the lack of change in education departments. 
The college president, in the case earlier cited, could have overridden the ob- 
jections of the education faculty; what stopped him from doing so was what he 
described as "the education establishment within the state, that is , the prin- 
cipals and superintendents,"-^-^ most of them graduates of the university. A 
college president does not like to see his student enrollment plunge. Those 
alumni hold the power to bring about just such an occurrence. 

Conclusion and Prospects 

Set forth have been what this writer views as the major constraints for 
tb.e teacher. Certainly, there are others. At the outset the stated thesiri was 
t:iat operational democracy has been the source for those constraints. For most 
of the constraints discussed, the connection has been quite apparent; for others, 
the connection may have been vague. Nonetheless, an American democratic notion 
of education has evolved, traces of which are observable at various points in 
our history. For the most part, conducting such observations via the existing 
literature has been a process of inference. Only recently have histories of the 
sort necessary to understanding better the common man begun. The history of 
anything is in the main the history of the anonymous mass; most histories are 
of "great people" and what they said and/or events. Histories of that usual type 
s'erve only as indicators; what they indicate must be inferred. 

This study has been more a Gup;gested approach for historios-to-bG-written 
than it is iiself a history. The need for new historical approaches in educa- 
tion has already been perceived: recommended arc those by Katz and SiJierman, 
noted in the bibliography. Others are Welter's Popular Education and Democratic 
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Thought in Aincrlcu and lilich^s Deschooling Society . Apart from those, and 
some fev/ others > just about any education history will do for inference reading. 
Wliether a definitive history of U.S. education can ever be written is de- 
batable; but certainly the literature to date is far from definitive. Apart 
from the nineteenth century and beyond, the history of the formal U.S. educa- 
tion enterprise can be stated in one sentence: U.S. education began as a home 
enterprise, and by 1880 became an institutional , away-from-home public enter- 
prise. Not mu. 'i p.ore than that need be stated. Why the transition occui-^rod 
can be ansv/e- 3 ; by going back no further than the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century--here the Katz book has been helpful. So it might be said that 
the history of the formal U.S. education enterprise is barely a century old; 
that, coupled with the fact that the structure and practices of the enterprise 
have changed in only minor ways , accounts for a possible confusing of toa^'hcr 
constraints of today as belonging only to today. 

The intent in this study was in part negative, I saw no purpose served 
by following the common historical approach; that would simply mean rewriting 
existing rewrites — the libraries are full of them. 

The question *'What is education?*' was asked near the beginning of this 
study. It was never answered — intentionally • Only a teacher and his student 
can determine that answer. For anyone to define education would be like legis- 
latures legislating morality: it really doesn*t matter what the law says--t'(ie 
people are going to act privately (and sometimes publicly) as they are goirt^ to 
act. Education is going to be whatever the teacher and his student make it. De- 
fining "education'* externally thus becomes a futile exercise. The phrase "teacher 
student relationship" is overworked, but under-indulged in the formal system. 
Theoretically, the teacher holds the power of defining education b^icauso his rolo 
is defined by the enterprise as authority over nunibers. So, in the sensr- ot this 
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study, lie has little pov;er. If we decide wo are intej o:;ted in training-;, we ' 
need only worry about one relationship: the most efficient one. That would be 
the engineer's virt'i'3. But, in makinr^ such a decision, we shall have removed 
such activities of the intellect (and the emotion) traditionally lal^elevi philo- 
sophy, literature, all the creative arts . V/e appear to be doing that now, reduci 
philosophy to knowing philosopher's names and a fev/ key phrase:.^. Perhaps we are 
fortunate that an informal education enterprise exists whereby the student can 
test himself, not just the correctness of his memory. 

The constraints have been stated as those existing for the teacher; if ed- 
ucation, and not training, be the goal ,. then those consti-^aints are also for the 
student, indeed the *teacher-student relationship. So, the inferred thesis of 
this study reads: In order to talk about education , the precondition is a 
teacher-student relationship conducive to substantive , not superficial, human, 
not mechanical , dialogue ; c onstraints for that relationship exist in the formal 
e ducation enterprise . In the final analysis , that relationship is where educa- 
tion is at. Out of that relationship will grow whatever education shall be. If 
that relationship is ever allowed to be. 
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Developing Human Relationships 



One of the most iniportant--perhaps most fundamental —tasks for all 
human beings is the development, establishment, and maintenance of human 
relationships; for it is upon such relationships that all human organiza- 
tion, including the growth, education, and development of individuals and 
societies, is dependent. And yet man rarely considers the development of 
human relationships a primary and necessary task J 

The establishment of human relationships is by and large taken for 
granted. But man can be described and defined only by the nature of his 
human relationships. For man, unlike other species, must learn to be what 
he is--man is not born human, he learns to become human. Each of us, to 
be sure, may be born with "a predisposition toward sociality"^ but man, 
5[ua man, creates himself— makes himself and his world human. And all of 
this is due to the fact that man's relationship to his world is by and 
large cormiuni cati vely open. That is, for man, unlike most other species, 
there is no biologically or physiologically determined human nature which 
predetermines human socio-cul tural enterprises and behavior. "While it is 
possible to say that man has a nature, it is more significant to say that 
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man constructs his own nature, or more simply, that man produces himself." 
Human communication and intercommunication are the processes which subserve 
this creation. 

Thinking About Human Communication 

The aim of this essay is to discuss a theory of communication and 
the development of ways of thinking about communication. There has bec-n a 
great deal--indeed too much— written and said about "communication" in 
recent years. All too often "communication" is seen as a "cure-all" for 
what ails modern society and modern man. It is often assumed that inter- 
personal, sociological, political, and educational problems are "really" 
only "communication problems" and that if we would only increase the 
amount of "communication" we would somehow, become more "effective" in 
solving our "problems." 

Philosopher Martin Heidegger once noted that modern man "is in flight 
from thinking."^ Heidegger made a distinction between "calculative think- 
ing " (i.e., thinking that plans and investigates) and "meditative thinking" 
(i.e., thinking that stops, collects itself and "contemplates the meaning 
which reigns in everything that is.") It is the latter kind of thinking 
from which Heidegger says contemporary man is fleeing.^ 

We might also say that modern man is in flight from thinking about 
communication. There can be little argument that contemporary man has 
created numerous communication strategies and techniques which we all use 
with greater or lesser degrees of success. But even with the multitude of 
modern communication techniques and tools at our disposal, we seldom appear 
to be giving much thought to the process of communication and its functions 
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and consequences for all of us. Too often we are concerned merely with 
what or how we "communicate" with little concern for the human consequences 
and functions. 

Vast amounts of data are produced, processed, and exchanged every day 
with little apparent consideration of questions of whether the data is 
needed, useful, or even necessary for anything or anyone. Much if not 
most of our day-to-day "communication" is little more than chatter, a 
technique we have designed to close off portions of the world in order to 
substitute immediate information-about for thinking-about what is going 
on in the world. Chatter is a communicative technique designed to "protect" 
us from silence; a technique which serves as a barrier between us and the 
uncertainties of the world, ourselves, and others. As Heidegger pointed 

out, "Silence is a source of immeasurable dread in our Western age Man 

feels'uneasy in silence, and thus our age fills the void with the noise pro- 
vided by modern technology. The art of conversation seems lost, as we seek 
simply to fill an hour or so with chatter."^ ' 

Chatter "offers the possibility of understanding everything without 

going into anything." It leads to a superficial understanding of the 

world, ourselves and others. Chatter "develops an average understandabil ity 

to which nothing remains hidden, so that it in advance hinders and closes a 

deeper and more genuine approach to things. It is in itself a disguising 

and covering-over, although. . .there is no intention in it to deceive or 
9 

falsify."^ 

Our day-to-day and face-to-face communicative behavior is for the most 
part chatter. It is often little more than organized, agreed-upon social 
play acting--a tossing out of standard lines and a reciting of standard 
responses. One author has written, "...it is reasonable to assume that 
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most human behavior is simply a 'playing out' of preprogrammed behavioral 
sequences (sophisticated habits if you wishl) and is not the consequences 
of studied decisioning. "^'^ 

Chatter has been with us for quite some time--perhaps always. The 
creation of new communication techniques has helped its growth--as attested 
to by those prime examples, the mass media. Perhaps Thoreau was not far 
off when he said, "all news, as it is called, is gossip, and they who edit 
and read it are old women over their tea."^^ 

A problem for those with an interest in studying and thinking about the 

process, funct'ions, and consequences of human communication behavior is that 

chatter extends far beyond our daily conversations, the mass media, and the 

"news." All of us grow up in and draw our first understandings of things 
12 

from chatter. It is thus not too surprising that chatter has also invaded 
much of the current communication research methodology and theory. For 
example, consider some of the major topics of prime importance to daily 
chatter: social status, age, sex, religion, race, family life, who earns 
how much and how, who belongs to what clubs, groups and organizations, etc, 
etc. Interestingly enough these are the same factors utilized as "scientific 
indices" in much "scientific" communication research. Does it really make 
a significant difference to claim, as some researchers do, that they view 
these indices or factors differently (i.e., "scientifically") than non~ 
researchers? 

Essential to any attempt to answer the above question Is a necessary 
acknowledgement of the many weaknesses inherent in the present methodological 
and conceptual frameworks utilized in much "communication" research. If 
there Is really any doubt that such weaknesses exist, consider for a moment 
the confused and oft-times contradictory definitions arid conceptual ivations 
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offered for the term "communication." Thayer noted several years ago he 
had found "more than 25 conceptually different referents for this terml"^^ 

However, even a clear and universally agreed-upon definition of what 
communication "is" will not in itself, no matter how useful o lexicographic 
exercise it may be, remove the conceptual stumbling blocks in contemporary 
communication research. Our first step in our attempt to think about 
communication is thus determining for ourselves what it is that we mean by 
"communication." 

Human Communication and Intercommunication 

Human communication is conceived of in this essay as a basic life 
process of human systems taking-something-into-account toward some end. 
Thus unless something is taken-into-account by some human system, whether, 
that system be an individual or an organization of individuals , human com- 
munication has not taken place. 

In the most generic sense communication is viewed as one of two 

basic life processes common to all living systems, a process which is 

essentially the conversion of raw event-data into comsumable information 

15 

for use by the system. From this point of view raw event-data are seen 
as including the events, happenings, occurrings, things, objects, etc., of 
the corporeal, existential world as well as those data created or generated 
by the system which are acquired by the individual and converted into 
information usable toward some purpose or end. 

The basic functions subserved by the process of communication for all 
living systems are those of Informing the system in order that it might 
develop adaptive relationships with aspects of the environment and/or 
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in- formin g the system in order to establish, confirm or deny those created 
relationships as they relate to the vital purposes or ends of the systemJ^ 

All living systems are viewed as functioning in the world communicatively 
on information and not on raw event-data. For some living systems the data 
serve as both the necessary and the sufficient condition for communication. 
That is, for many living systems the in- forming functions and c liabilities 
are so established or programmed in their relationship to the environment 
that they are in-f ormational ly closed systems. The capacities, abilities, 
etc., of these systems to take-into-account aspects of their environments 
are pre-structured to such a great degree that the "kinds of information" 
available to or processible by such systems are necessari ly predetermined 
by the limits of the system and the raw event-data. 

Man, however, is not only informed through the process of communication 
but he is also relatively more than the "lower" creatures in-formed . An 
important and useful conceptual distinction can be developed here between 
teleological and telesitic behavior; the former being that behavior "...which 
a complex living system can or must engage in to its own end..," and the 
latter (telesitic) "...that which man (e.g.) would engage in to some further 
end."^^ Such a distinction allows for the development of a conceptual frame- 
work within which it is possible to account for qualities necessary for and 
unique to human communication. In the present process-oriented view all 
living systems to a greater or lesser degree exhibit teleological behavior 
to the extent that they are constantly involved in becoming what they are, 
and are thus manifesting purposive behavior. For example, in the more 
"simple" animals this may be viewed as a process which is essentially one 
of coming to terms with the environment through adaptation. None of this 
is meant to imply or impute to such purposive or teleological behavior 
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metaphysical qualities of causal determination be they "first," "efficient," 

or "final." The emphasis here is upon purposive beh avior exhibited by 

sys tems in tjie process of becomin g what they are, rather- than upon an 

id(?dl ization of intrinsic ends or goals. Dewey distinguished between what 

1 8 

he called natural ends and ends-in-view. In the present scheme teleolocji cal 
behavior can be linked with natural ends in process, and tele si tic behavior 
with the notion of ends-in-view which for man are often (but not always) 
intellectual and regulative means. Or, as Thayer has put it, man's tele- 
sitic behavior is "...covert or overt behavior undertaken as rational or 
' intell igentV means to self-determined ends."^^ Human behavior as conceived 
of here should be taken to mean "...behavior with the understanding that is 
human. "^° 

Human beings function in the world on the basis of their information - 
about the world--information created from event-data through the processes 
of communication and intercommunication. For man there is no nec essary and 
sufficient relationship between what is "really" happening in the world and 
the way he conceives of that world and its events. Man exists in a dimension 
of rea;ty unlike that of any other species largely as a consequence of the 
emergence of the biological capacity of sel f-reflexivi ty and the development 
of human communi cational realities. Man as a telesitic system can and does 
conceive of himself in relation to his environment. He can and does con- 
ceive of himself conceiving of himself. Man not only is constantly becoming 
what he is, but is also in the process of becoming what he is not, i.e., what 
he would be. 

All living systems exhibit "nervous activity" or reflex action . But 
only man, to any great degree, also exhibits self- reflexi vi ty . "Man, then 
rather than by what he is, or by what he has_, escapes the zoological scale 
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by what he does , by his conduct. Hence it is that he must always keep 

21 

watch on himself." 

But the capacity of self-reflexivity--if it grants man the possibility 

of successfully "escaping" the zoological scale--also burdens him with the 

possibility of failure--the possibility that he will fail to attain what 
22 

he would become. And as Thayer has noted, this is a possibilit\' 

"...having considerable import for the condition of man and for the evolu- 

23 

tion of his particular institutions and ideologies." 

What it is that man would beconie--indeed what it is that being human 

means--varies in greater or lesser degree from culture to culture, from 

individual to individual, from situation to situation, across time and 

space. What is common to all human beings is the fact that the process of 

becoming human always takes place in transactional interrelationship with 

envi ronments--"natural" or physical environments and created or invented 

24 

human environments. We are, as Whitehead put it, in the world and the 
world is in us. 

What is also shared by all human beings is the fact that "Whatever it 

is that man does, qua man, can be carried out only in and through communi- 

25 

cation and intercommunication." The significance of this fact cannot be 

over-emphasized. Man has but two ways of affecting or in turn being 

26 

affected by his environments: physically or communicational ly . Man is 

his communication experiences ; and as man he can only become what it is 

that his communicational real i ties- -hi s coimiunicational ecologies or 

27 

envi ronments--enable or disable him to be. 

Human conduct is dependent upon human communicational realities which 
are created only in and through human communication and intercommunication, 

".••the nature of man and of men depends upon the images of themselves they 

\ 
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adopt/' Thus man, unlike any other species, has created and developed 
complex technologies of communication which enable (and disable) him to 
engage in communicational behavior and activities. While much, if not 
most, human communication occurs at levels "below" that of intellectual 
awareness, the meaning and the significance of what is takGn-into-account 
by the individual must be learned through social transactions with others, 
that is, through intercommunication. 

Although it is accurate to say as Dewey did, "If we had not talked 

on 

to others and they with us, we should never talk to and with ourselves'*; 

the unique aspect of human communication is not that people talk to each 

30 

other but that they talk to themselves. Talking always has certain 
31 

consequences. Man's self creation is always a social endeavor. "Men 

together produce a human environment, with the totality of its socio- 

cultural and psychological formations..-. As soon as one observes phenomena 

that are specifically human, one enters the realm of the social. Man's 

3? 

specific humanity and his sociality are inextricably intertwined." Hence 
the importance of learning and thinking about communication. 
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Education and Communication: 
Toward a New Perspective 



Man learns many things and in many different ways, but always under- 
lying his learning is the basic process of human communication. Communication 
is the foundation upon which all organized human behavior is built. 

Communication may be thought of as a basic life process which enables 
individuals (and organizations) to come to terms with and to order and to • 
control aspects of their environments including themselves and others. The 
£roces^ of communication is envisioned as one constituted of continuing 
instances of, or specific acts of, taking-into-account which, because each 
is to a greater or lesser degree unique, individual, and specific, differ 
in quality and content and thus in importance and value. The general process 
is value free, but the specific instances of communication are shaped by 
value considerations. (This point may be clearer if we note that the 
P'^o^ess of breathing can be conceived of as being the same for all humans, 
but the individual and specific instances of br. ''^ng vary a great nf^. as 
they are influenced by environmental factors includiny rime, place, 
overall quality of the air, the physical condition or ciie individual, etc.) 

There are several levels of analysis from which one may approach communi- 
cation phenomena. For example, Thayer has outlined a useful division between: 
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1 . the intrapersonal 

2. the interpersonal 

3. the organizational 

4. the organization-environment interface 

5. the technological . ^ 

In all of these levels while the functions and consequences of communication 
may differ, the generic process of communication is the same and subsumes 
the individual or particular instances of taking-into-account. The total 
communication process is continuous and not episodic except to the extent 
that we may wish to talk about one particular instance of communication. 
The "pulling out" of one instance from the process stream is but an 
analytical device for we cannot in fact separate the instances of communi- 
cation from tho process. In making this point we are in agreement with 
Bentley who noted that, "Behaviors are present events converging pasts into 
futures. They cannot be reduced to successions of instants nor to succes- 
sions of locations. They themselves span extention and duration. The 
pasts and the futures are rather phases of behavior than ■'ts control."^ 
The study of the communication process alone will not enable us to 
adequately explain or predict forms of behavior, nor will it allow us to 
understand the functions and the consequences of such behavior. To study 

process alone would "at best account for everything in general and nothing 
3 

in particular." We must, then, turn to specific kinds of communi cationul 
phenomena such as activities and behaviors in groups if we are to under- 
stand the importance and the ubiquity of human communication. 

In this light it may prove useful to think of the communication process 
as an internal process of individuals in social settings, and to think of 
communicational behaviors as the more overt and observable social transactions 




of and between individuals and groups. In this view activities or behav- 
iors such as writing, reading, talking, gesturing, etc., are not conceived 
of as communication but as communication behaviors . Communication does 
not occur "out there" between individuals but within individuals; the 
social transactions, the communicational activities, occur between individ- 
uals and groups. 

The usefulness of this point of view can be apparent in helping us 
to avoid utilizing such phrases as: "a lack of communication" or "miscom- 
munication" or "he didn't (or doesn't) communicate" to "explain" our social 
and transactional fa. ■.res. In a classroom of 40 children and one teacher 
there are 41 individuals communicating whether or not anyone is talking at 
the particular moment. Each individual in that classroom is, to a greater 
or lesser degree, taking things into account from his own vantage point. 
When the teacher's "message" fails to elicit the "correct" or expected 
response from the students the fault is not "a lack of communication" but, 
more likely., either a misunderstanding or a delibera^te rejection of the 
teacher's i-equest or demand, or "inadequate" socialization. 

The individual student's communicational competencies may be such 
that he or she cannot or will not construct a conceptual model th^t any- 
where comes close to matching the teacher's model or the models of the other 
students. On the other hand, the students may very well "get the teacher's 
message" and reject it out of hand. To attempt to "explain" such behavior 
as a "lack of communication" or as "miscommunication" serves little if dny 
useful purpose. 

Learning is a form of human experience and education, in the form of 
schooling it is a specialized mode of learning experience which is usually 
more disciplined socially and psychologically than less formal and less 
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overtly controlled forms of learning. Human learning in the sense out- 
lined above is social just as all human behavior is social. The „,portance 
of this fact cannot be over-stressed. While it is true that the individual's 
own coraiunication competencies provide the means for learning, society 
provides and shapes most of the ways of handling the raw material. Funda- 
nientally, learning consists of utilizing the information produced througn 
communication to develop ways of structuring the world, of building mean- 
ingful connections and relationships between things, symbols, events and 
people, thus enabling the individual to "make sense" out of what's appar- 
ently happening in the world "out there." Although "formal education" 
tends to be a more disciplined form of learning experience than incidental 
learning, it is still rooted in the individual's social experience and 
hence, ultimately in communication and intercommunication. The conceptual 
models of the world that we construct -re iearned--and education as schoo'ling 
provides a more disciplined and usually more uniform method (not necessarily 
better) of conceptual construction than incidental learning. 

All that society has accomplished tor itself is put, 
through the agency of the school, at the disposal of 
its future -members. All its better thoughts of itself 
it hopes to realize through the new possibilities thus 
opened to its future self. Here individualism and 
socialism are at one. Only by being true to the full 
growth of all the individuals who make it up, can society 
by any chance be true to itself 4 

Each individual comes to the learning situation with similiar and 
yet somewhat different frames of reference and models of the world which 
have been built up from the information produced through the communication 
process. The scraps of information provide the material from which mean- 
ingful and intelligent patterns of thoughtand desisions may Lo devel oped— but 
unless such development occurs we have only bits or scraps of information-- 
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and not very useful information at that. To be "informed" is not the same 

as being knowl edgeable. 

A merely well-informed man is the most useless bore on 
God's earth..-. We have to remember that the valuable 
intellectual development is self-development, and that 
it mostly takes place between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty. As to training, the most important part is 
given by mothers before the age of twelve 5 

The individual must learn to make significant connections between 
his bits of information in order to utilize this information in the most 
successful manner. The facilitation of the development of the individual's 
communication competencies would thus appear to be of primary importance 
to educators; for t'-is development should lead to the individual student's 
increased ability to shape and combine other's ideas into his own. It is 
only when we "have" ideas and conceptualizations which are ours to use, and 
have the ability to use them, that we can really say we "understand" what 
we "know. " There is^ a_ significant difference between knowing something 
and knowing-about something . When we truly "have" our oWm ideas we make 
use of them, fit things together, create and discover new connections and 
relationships in the world. 

Bruner has pointed out that understanding necessarily leads from one 
way of conceiving of something to another way or ways of conceiving of it.^ 
Thus, the development of the abilities and the capabilities necessary for 
the construction of abstract conceptualizations and the structuring cf cog- 
nitive relationships and patterns, is a far more important aspect of "for^ial 
education" than the learning of particular bits of information. Information 
must be useful to the individual in order for him to act effecti vely . The 
ability to fit things together, to make sense of the chaos, enables one to 
make use of his information and to develop a sense of continuity in 
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experiericiny the world which permits the predicting of consequences of 
actions. This 'earning in the best sense of the word, and it eiiubl>es 
one to develop disciplined understandings. 

The ideas in this essay represent the expression of an action- 
and-future-oriented view of education and learning which stre-^ses the 
individual's development of problem naming and solving skills, techniques, 
and habits. Although it is far beyond the scope of tiiis essay to fully 
explore logical and epistemological assumption behind this view, it is 
important to note that this viewpoint contends that the presont is deter- 
mined or conditioned by the future rather than by the past. Thus, the 
"locus of social reality" is seen as being in "the present, for it is the 
attempt to solve problems in the present that (sic) determine the past and 
future we invoke to sustain action in the present..."; an approach wtiich 
conflicts with those developed by European thinkers who view the present 
as being determined by the past. 7 

Without a modicum of surity and faith in our interpretatior,: or the 
environment and the possible consequences of our actions, we are precluded 
from undertaking effective action. Kilpatrick and Cantril have pointed 
out that "we act not in terms of what 'is* but in terms of c prognosis of 
what "vyill be' at the projected point in -time at which we expect our act 

0 take effect on whatever it is we are dealing with, whether an object, a 
person, or a long-range aspiration we are trying to achieve. "^ This being 
tne case, it would appear that the most effective way to structure the 
learning situation, if we are concerned with the development and continued 
growth of the individual as an active, effective social being, would be to 
facilitate the individual's active participation in coping with and manipu- 
lating important aspects of his social and communicational environments. 
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The teacher could thus act as a facilitator and guide, providirig external 
structure, not in the form of overt coercion, but in the selecting of ap- 
propriate material fo'^ study, the assessing of the student's abilities and 
capabilities, and in the directing of the student into situations wherein 
the student mst utilize his ovm initlati^^e and creati ver;GSs to iiame and 
to sol ve problems. 

Learning in the sense of ^ :' -cation requires conscious action and thought 
on the part of the student. Dewey long ago noted that "sugar coating" ed- 
ucational subjects is not the answer to making disagreeable subjects agreeable 
or "interesting" to students. "Mental assimilation is a matter of conscious- 
ness; and if the attention has not been playing upon the actual material, 
that has not been apprehended, nor worked into the faculty. "9 

In short, learning is sometimes very hard work and o there is no 
"easy way" to learn. Thus the need for structure and guidance from the 
teacher; "Action is response; it is adaptation, adjustment. There is no 
such thing as sheer self-activity possible--becQuse all activity takes place 
in a medium, in a si tuation, 'and with reference to its condi tions . "10 The 
way in which we structure our educational institutions and their learning 
environments (both social an'^ communicational) will have a great deal of 
impact upon tne kinds of learrn'ng abilities and disabilities that we and 
otners develop. Although learning is an individual matter in the sense that 
it is individuals who learn, human learning takes place within specific 
social contexts and situations. 

As we have seen, each of us const^^ucts his own personalized world views 
within the general social setting and through our transactions with ourselves 
and others. Each of our world views is to a greater or lesser degree indi- 
vidual, unique, and specific--but the kinds of social settings, the kinds of 
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learning opportunities that the social settings permit or prohibit, by in 
large shape and determine the quality of the kinds of world views we create 
and hence, shape and determine he kinds of persons we are. We are, each 
and all of us, our creations and creators. 
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Fac i 1 i tat i ng Learn i ng 
Through S i mulat i on 



Education in its most generic sense can be conceived of as a social 
process of disciplined learning leading to disciplined understandings or 
views of the world. "The goal of education is disciplined understanding; 
that is the process as well."^ Education is conceived of in this instruc- 
tional package as a continuing sociological-psychological process of human 
learning and creating of understandings of aspects of the world, one^s self, 
and their interrelatedness , a process of which "formal education'' (or school- 
ing) is but a part. 

Like human conuiiuni cation , learning may be conceived of as a life process; 
a process which should begin at birth and end only at death. Unfortunately 
many people today apparently regard learning and education as processes of 
preparation for future living (e.g., training for employment) rather than 
as processes of living. 2 The assumption is often made that when one is 
"grown-up" or leaves school his education, if not complete, is at least at 
an end. But education is not child's play and is better viewed as a life 
process of disciplined growth--and not an end in and of itself. 

Emerson noted that ''The purpose of life seems to be to acquaint a man 
with himself. He is not to live to the future as described to him, but to 
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live to the real future by living to the real present. The primary goal 
of human education, we believe, is the development of human competencies 
which will permit people to "•..define themselves in such a manner^ that they 
are much less functions-of-the-si tucition and more independent actors. 
This is not to be construed as arguing that :nan can somehow be defined, de- 
scribed, or "known" in any way other than by the nature of his relationships. 
As Ortega y Gasset put it: "Our life proceeds as a function of our environ- 
ment, which in turn depends upon our sensibil i ty. "5 Man always finds himself 
in a context or situation. ^ It is, in fact, virtually impossible to "dif- 
ferentiate oneself from a defining relation. "^ jhe goal of education can 
perhaps most clearly be seen as one of developing alternative definitions 
of human relationships*; in short, of developing human communication compe- 
tencies for expanding and enriching our human reference systems. 

The process of education must permit students to think for themselves, 
to develop the competencies which will permit them to come to handle problems 
and difficult situations as they arise, and to be able to name those problems 
in new, and possibly more functional ways. 

Many teachers are more than likely well aware of the fact that much of 
the educational research and many of the "traditional" methods of "educa- 
ting" take into account at best only half of what happens during the learning 
process because what is emphasized the most is external to the learners. 
These external events include the traditional imposition of rules for learn- 
ing and ways of assessing how much has been learned. In other words, the 
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imposition of conformity and uniformity acros.^; "naturally" different learners. 
But the most important part of learning involves individual, internal fac- 
tors which greatly influence, if not control, the nature of education and 
learning. Concentration on the external aspects of education assumes that 
knowledge is passive, static, and can be transplanted. Such a view tends to 
assume that the*' which is not learned is solely the fault of the learner or 
the teacher; But education is an enterprise in which both educators and 
learners must be actively involved if it is to be successful. To acknowledge 
that individual internal factors are a part of this involvement implies that 
knowledge 'is active and must be actively acquired by learners from situations 
which make such active acquisition possible. 

The assumption that knowledge must be actively acquired also implies 
the notion of process--that knowledge is not a "thing" but rather, a dynamic 
relationship between knower and known. Learners cannot be separated from 
what is learned, and neither learners nor what is learned can be separated 
from the conditions under which learning takes place. There is a continuous 
transactional relationship between and among learners, what is learned, and 
the total situation; the active participation of learners in "discovering" 
the purposes of education is indispensible to the development of their indi- 
vidual intellectual competencies. In short, students must find their own 
rules for learning . . They can be helped in this search by educators who 
structure the learning situation in such a manner that the internal individ- 
ual factors are emphasized. \ 

What is implied here is a blending of theory and pract1ce--a combination, 
which, if properly mixed, can put both within th\? grasp of students. An un- 
derstanding of the theoretical implications of any sort of practice (be it 
teaching, law^ medicine, or business management), a step toward understanding 
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the consequences of the theory uncerlying that practice. And the meaning 
or significance of a theory Vies in its consequences for human action. It 
can be argued that to the extent methods and techniques of education and 
coiiiiiiuni cation fail to function in terms of their underlying theoretical 
franiework{s) , we fail to fully explore, develop, and test those theories. 
It is only when we are aware of the implicit assumptions of the theories we 
use that we can fully understand the consequences of any particular theoret- 
ical approach. 

For example, for many years communication researchers thought that 
"what" was "communicated" to "whom" through which "channel" was an adequate 
and proper model for liuman communication research. However, with an in- 
creasing awareness that the ciosed-system-model developed by this approach 
failed to account for many aspects of human coimuni cati onal behavior, a re- 
assessment of the fundamental assumptions behind those models indicated to 
many that a more dynamic, open-system, process-oriented riew or model was 
needed. 

Open living systems such as humans do not readily lend themselves to 
models of a mathematical nature nor to static descriptions of a stimulas- 
response, A->-B = X approach. Closed systems are more readily described in 
static terms and hence are easier to model than open systems. The development 
of open-systems theories of human communication, however, does not preclude 
the construction of rigorous and precise models which may prove useful in 
enabling one to come to grips with the dynamic aspects of human communica- 
tion and communication behavior, learning, etc.' 
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From our experience v/e have learned that in e^-lucation and in the 
study of human communication it is often useful to develop systemic Simula - 
tion fpodels . There are several reasons, for example: 1) simulated systems 
enable one to overcome in -part the inherent difficulty in manipulating 
"natural" systems; 2) simulated systems permit the observer (student or 
teacher) to concentrate on those aspects of the system and the process which 
are of primary interest to the course of inquiry at hand* and to eliminate 
those aspects which, for purposes of the inquiry , are trivial or irrelevant; 
3) a systemic simulation offers one the opportunity of observing various 
processes "as they happen" and, because simulation is theoretical, permits 
one to more closely relate theory and practice; 4) a simulation approach 
in human communication research also serves to reniind the researcher, the 
student, and the teacher, that although the simulated system is a human 
creation, all of man*s social systems are human creations and thus "arti- 
factual;" 5) in developing simulated communication systems involving students, 
the participation in the simulation enables the students to become directly 
itivolved in the very processes and utilization of the theories they are 
studying, and thus may develop a better understanding of the relationships 
between communication theory and practice,, and between coniuuni cation pro- 
cesses and their concomitant- functions antd consequences. 

Theory is conceived of here as being a way of seeing (or not seeing) 
and understanding (or misunderstanding) things, situations, events, etc., 
with some purpose. Simulation can be seen as a special form of theory which, 
better than sorne other forms, allows us to represent and observe dynamic 
human processes.^ The ultimate test of any theory lies in how it enables us 
to develop ways of thinking and talking about our world and coping with that 
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world . Thus, as Thayer has noted, the test of a good theory lies not in 
arguments over whether one theoretical approach is true and another false, 
but whether the approach helps in practice over other ways of understanding. 9 

Simulation and games can play important roles in theory development and 
as educational technologies. If we have a dynamic, process-oriented view 
of human communication, for example, simulation pen.n'ts us to develop and 
to present this viewpoint so that its dynamic-process qualities are higti- 
lighted for the student. The dimension of openness is of crucial importance. 
For, as we vary the ''openness** of the system we can experiment with and 
think about the "openness** of the process of human communication. Simula- 
tion viewou as theory rather than as an attempt to isomorphical ly represent 
"reality" allows one to compare simulation with other theoretical forms, 
(e.g., verbal games) and to judge the adequacy and the relevancy of these 
various theoretical forms as explanatory tools in the conduct of inquiry, as 
well as in the conduct of education. 

Now, the development of theory yields principles which indicate ways 
of accomplishing things--of successfully coping with the environment. In 
attempting to achieve our intentions and purposes, we operate on our princi- 
ples--our expectations of what is to come. If these principles appear to us 
to work well we tend to hang onto them. VJhen they no longer seem to work 
well, that is, when we fail to accomplish what we set out to accomplish we 
can either 1) keep on failing or 2) develop alternative principles for action, 
or 3) we may even attempt to create radically new theories. In communication 
research many have taken the latter course and instead, .of continuing to 
work within what appeared to be an outmoded and intellectually confining 
theoretical frameworks of closed system principles, have been developing new 
and hopefully more promising frameworks of dynamic., open-systems principles. 
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There is no lack of models, theories, or conceptualizations of "com- 
munication" and one may be more than justified in complaining about the 
apparent unrestrained growth of conceptual models and oft-times sterile em- 
pirical data JO But diversity of thought is useful and necessary and thus 
the expansion of conceptualizations about communication is probably a sign 
of healthy growth. For one thing, this growth has evidenced the development 
of dynamic, process-oriented models of the communication process which ap- 
pear to be useful in explaining the diverse functions and consequences of 
human communication. 

For example, in' the past a great deal of emphasis was placed upon the 
supposed rationality and awareness inherent in human communication. It now 
appears that, in fact, what , when , why , and how man "communicates" .is by 
and large continuous, non-conscious, habitual, and automatical And this 
is apparently so in varying degrees not only at different levels but also 
across those levels. 

Human communication is conceived of here as a dynamic, continuous life 
process of taking-into-account aspects of the environment by the individual 
(system) toward some end or purpose. The process involves the acquisition, 
creation or generation of raw event-data and th*e conversion of this data into 
usable information-about the world for utilization at present or at some 
future time. 

People operate in the world on the basis of their information-about the 
world and that information is, as just stated, created by. the individual 
(system) from raw event-data. The ways and the means that each individual 
develops and utilizes in the creation of information-about may vary a great 
deal over time, from situation, and in comparison to other individuals; but 
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the fundamental functions of the process remain essentially the same for 
all individuals at this generic conceptual level. 

Man unlike any other species, creates and develops technologies of 
communication which enable and disable him to engage in communicational be- 
havior and activities. While much, if not most, human con..;unication occurs 
at levels "below" that of intellectual awareness, the meaning and the sig- 
nificance of what is taken-intd-account by the individual must be learned 
through social transactions with others, that is, through inter-communica - 
tion . Thus as Dewey said, "If we had not talked to others and they with us, 
we should never talk to and with oursel ves . "^ ^ 

Tliayer points out that what makes human communication unique is not 
the fact that people talk to each other, but that they talk to themselves. 
Human conduct is dependent upon the "communicational realities", the con- 
ceptual artifacts, that man creates in communication with others and with 
himself. It is the communicational arti factual world--the world of corniiiu- 
nication realities--that man "knows." Man can only act upon the basis of • 
how and what he conceives the world to be and what he believes his relation- 
ship to that world is. ThuSj» our created information - about the corporeal 
world, us, and others--not the raw event data--is the "stuff" of our com- 
municational reality and is the determinant of human social behavior. 
Communication, the basic life process subserving the creation of our infor - 
mation-about the world, is the end and the means of all organized human be- 
havior. 

In accepting the above theoretical position, one can no longer hold 
that the goal of Inquiry is to discover what the world is "really" like. All 
that we can ever "know" is developed through our conceptual constructs which 
we have developec. ^nrougn our past experience in light of what we expect to 
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happen. Thus man "knows" the world and himself through his coni/nunicational 
a rtifacts . One important aspect of this entire process is that man can sim- 
ulate his behavior and its anticipated consequences before actually, carrying 
out that behavior. 

Given such an approach, what are the implications for education? For 
one thing :he -traditional concept of "objectivity" such as in science as- 
sumes a way of knowing which is improbable, if not impossible, for man. 
Objectivity assumes that one can literally be beside oneself to observe "re- 
ality" as it really "is." Some of us apparently believe that if only our 
senses were more accurate, our theories more certain, our data more revealing 
and less ambiguous and our instruments more "precise" then we could really 
be able to know "reality" and discover "truth." 

Even the term, "simulation," carries some of this kind of 
freight. Simulation must be something artificial which is 
good simulation to the extent it represents or is isomorphic 
to reality. No? No. We invent both our realities and our 
simul ations . We postulate reality. We construct our theories 
about that reality and how it works. As we said earlier, 
simulation is simply one form of theory. We cannot compare 
simulation with reality (as many simulators say they are 
doing), since "realitv" (other than one's own) itself is 
not available to us. 

This position assumes that each individual is a learning system and that 
learning is an individual and natural life process. Educational systems can 
be viewed as two or more people (learning systen'is) in a controlled relation- 
ship which is to a greater or lesser degree either "open" or "closed." The 
openness or closedness of an educational system depends in large part upon 
the environment, and in (particularly in contrived educational systems such 
as public education) the "rea'sons(s) " behind the system's existence and the 
desi red output. 

As a control system an educational system supposedly determines the 
"input" and the "output" within established parameters of acceptability. 
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Thus what a student learns and the kind of students an educational system 
"turns out" are often thought to be determined by the way those people in 
power within the system think the student ought to learn what the student 
ought to know. 

However, except in rare instances this is not the case. Far too often 
desired "output" of an educational system is poorly conceived and designed; 
and without a clear picture of what the "output" of the system is to be it 
is improbable that the system can be either efficient or effective in the 
ways educators would like to believe. 

The development of instructional simulation exercises may provide 
us with tools which, although not "the answer" to educational problems, may 
offer ways of dealing with troublesome aspects of learni'ig system-educational 
system problems. 
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Educators and 'Mnformation'' Systems 



Historically, public education in the United States has been the 
responsibility of the individual states rather than the federal government. 
As a result, a complex array of diverse educational training and research 
operations has grown into being. In recent years the federal government 
has become more and more an agent in the dissemination of educational 
research information and data throughout the country. The major purpose 
of this essay is to develop a few thoughts and questions about the organi- 
zation, functions, and the consequences of the establishment and operation 
of educational "information*' (i.e., dataj disseminating services and programs. 
Of particular interest and emphasis in this essay is the Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC) which is a program of the Bureau of Research of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

In very general terms one can say that traditionally there have been 
three major sources of dissemination of educational research information in 
the United States. These have been: (1) professional associations; (2) uni- 
versities; (3) government agencies.^ Under these generic' headings , one could 
also place the sources for most of the educational research programs in this 
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country except thos2 which are funded and operated by private and indus- 
trial organizations, in developing ■ uch a taxonomy one must keep in mind 
that "The research structures in tne United States that relate to education 
are so numerous and diversified thet it is impossible to speak with unassail- 
able authority about their current activities and organizational patterns."^ 

At any rate^ the U.S. Office of Education tends to view three audiences 
as being the primary targets of its educational research dissemination pro- 
grams. These are: (1) researchers; (2) educational decision-makers and 
practitioners; (3) the general public.^ Ostensibly, the ERIC system was 
designed to build "a national information system dedicated to the progress of 
education through dissemination of educational resources and research- 
related material."^ The ERIC program was developed by the Office of Education 
primarily because USOE people saw a need for obtaining information about fie 
various research and development projects funded by that office, and because 
USOE people believed that educators needed to have ready access to the work 
of other educators and educational researchers. 

From its beginning the ERIC system was designed to be a de- centralized 
nation-wide information system whose "products" would be developed and dis- 
seminated by subject area experts rather than by information system specialists, 
data librarians, or documentalists.^ The primary objective of the ERIC system 
centers on the dissemination and the utilization of educational information 
within the "educational community." At present the major functions of ERIC 
clearinghouses include: 

—The identification and acquisition of "fugitive" docu- 
ments and literature such as technical reports, unpublished 
speeches, etc. 

--Evaluation of the "literature collected from all sources. 

—Indexing and abstracting documents, literature, etc., for 
inclusion in the monthly ERIC catalogues, RIE, etc. 
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--Building and maintaining local clearinghouse^ 
of documents, literature, etc. 

--Analyzing information which is of general ini<,, ..o 
to the educational community and presenting buch 
analysis in state-of-the-art papers, reviews, 
bibliographies, etc. 

--Providing copies of documents which are not readily 
available from other federal clearinghouses or infor- 
mation systems, or which are not "in" the central 
ERIC system. 

--Development and maintenance of close ties with pro- 
fessional associations, organizations, and agencies 
in the educational communitips served by the particular 
clearinghouse. 

In much of the literature about various data systems, "information" is 

spoken of as a product which can be "marketed" to consumers or users of the 

ft 

particular information system. Marron, for example, sees the ERIC system 

serving as a "...wholesaler of information products and services " in the 

educational community. One of the aspects common to such an approach is 
the emphasis placed upon the need to "advertise" the system in order to 
create or develop "awareness" of the system in potential users, and to 
increase the rate of utilization. Marron sees "...the development of a 
comprehensive announcement service..." as one major prerequisite "...for 
the widespread utilization and adoption of new ideas and practices in 
education."^ Veazie and Connolly point up the growing interest in the 
development and utilization of advertising and promotional campaigns by the 
various federal information and information-analysis centers.^ 

In their system the ERIC people view the relationship between the 
central system (ERIC) and the local and state operated centers and other 
USOE operated research and development centers and laboratories as a kind of 
"information merchandising" in the market place of educational ideas. 
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Apparently one of the basic assumptions behind the rationale of the 
ERIC system (and other USOE information systems) is that educational ,earch 
"information" is a "product" which educators in the field not only but 
want and will be willing to "buy" (i.e., expend some time and energy in order 
to obtain) if they only know about it or were "aware" of its availability. 

From a study of the newsletters, information aids, and instructional 
booklets of the ERIC clearinghouses and the related Regional Labs, Material 
Centers, Research and Development Centers, it is clear that many of the 
people involved in the development and dissemination of educational research 
assume that increased awareness is closely related to increased utilization. 
This often appears to be viewed as a necessary and sufficient condition- 
Thus, the failure of school teachers: to utilize to any great extent an 
information system such as ERIC is viewed by many as a "communication problem" 
which can be "solved" by increased production o*" "news" about the system, 
different "packaging techniques," brochures, workbooks, film strips, and 
records on how to use ERIC, putting on film what wa5 in print, videotaping 
lectures, etc. 

In addition the ERIC planners feel that it is irucial to increased 

utilization to "develop a multi-level set of resources and organizations to 

provide the more direct information and consul tive services for the user 
g 

community." Thus the ERIC system builders plan to establish and maintain 
relationships with regional laboratories, research and development centers, 
instructional materials centers, state-operated agencies, and local "one- 
stop" information centers. Such organizations are seen as 1 inks between 
the "information" system and the ultimate "users" of the "information;" a 
design similar to that developed years ago by the agricultural extension 
service. 
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In fact, much of the conceptual framework upon which the ERIC system 
is built is directly related to the conceptualizations on Innovation, knowl- 
edge utilization, diffusion of ideas, etc., cevelo in studies of agricul- 
tural practices in this country. 

This is not very surprising since much of the early and most noted 
literature on change, innovation, diffusion, and adoption dealt with 
agricultural practices. These early studies postulated specific "stages" or 
"steps" In the adoption and communication processes; stages which were con- 
ceived of as necessary and sufficient conditions for the processes to occur. 
The step or stage approach in innovation studies lent itself to the use of 
scalogram analysis and, thus, to supposed statistical or "scientific" 
reliability of test results. At least one writer has clained that awareness 
and adoption are tne necessary and the sufficient condition for adoption of 
ideas or prcctice^^. 

But such approaches tend to view the human communicatioi- process in 
rather static and/or unidimensional terms -snd often fail to develop critical 
distinctions between tactical and strategic levels of analysis. The failure 
of teachers to utilize information systems such as FRIC most likely is not 
a tactical communication problem, but may he a strategic communication 
problem. It might not be a "communication! problem" at all. 

In the study of "communication probliaiis" it is of paramount importance 
to determine from the outset what one wants to mean by "communication" and 
what constitutes a "communication problem." If it is useful to think of a 
situation as a "comntanication problem," then it becomes important to dis- 
tinguish between tactical and strategic levels of analysis. A major fault 
of many studies of "communication problems" stems from a failjre to develop 
clear conceptual distinctions between communication systems, data systeins^ 
and tactical and strategic levels of analysis. 
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Communication 1s conceived of here as a basic life process of living 
systems taking-something-into-account toward some end or purpose J 3 jhus 
unless something is taken-into-account by some living system , whether that 
system be an individual organisrni or an organi' 'on of individuals, com- 
munication has not taken place. 

In the most generic sense communication is viewed as one of two basic 
life processes common to all living systems which is essentially the con- 
version of raw event-data into consumable information for use by the system 
From this point of view raw event-data are seen as including the events, 
happenings, occurrings, things, objects, etc., of the corporeal, existen- 
tial world as wel* as those created or generated by the individual which 
are acquired by t e individual and converted into information usable towarc 
some purpose or ena. 

The b .ic functions subserved by ihe process of communication for all 
living systems are those of informing" the individual in order that it 
might develop adaptive relationships with aspects of the environment and/or 
"in-forming" the individual in order to confirm or deny those created re- 
lationships as they relate to the vital purposes or ends of the individual. 

A conceptual distinction is also made here between "communication" as 
an individual, personal, or single-system process and "%it£rcommuni cation" 
as a mutual process involving tm dr more living systems. These two levels 
of c.orrimunication can be viewed as tv/iO different processes subserving dif- 
ferent (albeit often related) ends or purposes; the distinction betvjeen the 
TTwo is primarily in the different functions each subserves. At the level 
of intercommunication the bas:ic functions subserved are those of the "...in- 
tentional and mutual production and consumption of event-data..." and the 
"...building and/or confirming of aggregate structures such as family units, 
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communities 5 societies, etc., and az tfc human level, of institutions, cul- 
tures, ideologies, etc "15 

Living systems are viewed as fanc::T;oning in the world communicatively 
on information and not on raw eventHda^LaJ ^ The two most basic functions 
subserved by the communication process are thosp ot in-forming and informi ng • 
the systemJ^ All infonnation upon «ich a given system may operate is de- 
termined by that system's in-forminc tjinrough previous experience or inate 
abilities and capabilities. Most irnrrmati on is utilized by the system to 
satisfy . temporary ends or purposes {^J^.r physical adaptation to a specific, 
temporary event or object.) 

At the in-formation level are represented those strategic, vital cc^ 
prehending-evaluating abilities, susreprtf bilities, competencies, expect, rts, 
etc., of the individual which detenrrire what kirids of information the ir^ 
vidual can and will produce and utfilits. 

Communication competencies thiB iTiv^lvr "wo levels: the strategic anc 
the tactical . The strategic level maw ie thougrnrt of as that level concerned 
with the ways and means of "seeing" t^ie world, md the tactical level 
that level concerned with ways and msi^b uf operational i zing those ways 
of seeing. Thus the strategic level CQTrceptuaT-evaluative 
orientations of a communication systei: n't^l to that system's continued 
existence and growth; the tactical ' - 1 involves the use and the develop- 
ment of various communicational skil Is and t^echrriiques necessary for growth 
and survival . 

Each of us acts upon the basis mr 1 nfarmation-aboxiLt what is ap- 
parently happening in the world, ncz. nzrm) aru^ raw event-dcdra. Each of us, 
to a greater or lesser degree, creates his; ^own communicational realities 
and communicational contexts. The Tumav <:cn:t;anf;zational context is alv;ays 
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conditioned in part by the individual's communication competencies and his 
information-abou t the world which he has created and/or generated from the 
raw event-data* 

The communicational context may be viewed in Dewey's terms as including 
at least the aspects of "background" and the "selective interest" of the 
individual The communicational context serves as a matrix in the organ- 
ization and ordering of raw event-data. 

It IS useful to view "information" systems such as libraries, data banks, 
etc., not as communication systems, but rather, as data systems . Communi- 
cation systems are conceived of as living systems and may be thought of as 
being behavioral ly inductive while "information" systems are logically 
deductive J9 Thus, when an individual uses an "information" system (i.e., 
data system) the latter does not provide information, but rather, raw data, 
which in turn are developed (or not) by the individual into usable informa- 
tion, "Data become information when they are part of a model of explanation. 
Only individuals are capable of developing and using models of explanation. 

The implications should be clear for "information" system designers 
and users in the field of education. The data stored in such systems as 
ERIC will be useful to educators, teachers, students, etc., only to the ex- 
tent that those system users have the communication competencies to create 
usable or consumable information out of the data. The usefulness of the 
data stored in "information" systems is thus a function of the system cre- 
ators and^ the system users at both the "input" and the "outtake" stages. 

The system users at the "input" end of the system may have communica- 
tion competencies which permit them to construe particular data, as "useful," 
"good," etc., for whatever reason, while the system users at the "outtake" 
end of the system may have communication competencies which preclude finding 
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the stored data "useful." The usefulness of data and stored "information" 
can only be determined by the particular individual's criteria in a particular 
communicational context. Thus to determine the usefulness of an educational 
"information"system such as ERIC, one should look not at the stored data, nor • 
to some "objective" criterion outside the system, but to the criteria of the 
individual users for whom the system is designed and operated. 

If human communication is envisioned as a process, a prrmary aim of 
which is to develop organization and cont-^ol of trrformation and ways of 
seeing the world, it can be seen'that much of what man "ccmmunicates" and 
how he "communicates" are basically conservative— -i.-e. , operate to minimize 
not maxtmize innovation and change. We txrnd to hang onto those ways of 
viewing the world which have proven most useful to ls in t;n:e past. New 
models, new ways of seeing threaten the ol± ways. 

Some people are apparently satisfied v/ith a few basic vi^ews of the 
world, while others, for whatever reasons, are saxxsfied only with diverse 
and changing viewpoints. If teachers were good inquiring systems, what kind 
of information would they seek— what kinds :of data systems would best serve 
the teacher's interests? 

In order to answer such a question it is necessary to look at the 
communication and interconuKunication patterns and practices of teachers and 
attempt to assess the imp! f cations that these might or might not have for 
the establishment, growth, and imaintenance of the kinds of "information" 
systems currently being utilized by teachers. It would also seem to be 
necessary to study the existing communication and intercommunication 
patterns and practices of teachers when considering the desig^^ and development 
of the kind of educational "rnformation" system teachers say they would 
like to have. (The question of what kind of "information" system or the 



kind of "information" teachers ought to be utilizing is not, strict\' 
spea! iirj. a 'ccimunication problem." It may become a "communication 
problem" if and when the communication and intercommunication patterns 
and practices of teachers are so mis-matched strategically --and tactically 
with those of "information" system designers or builders that neither can 
take each other into account in meaningful and useful ways. A "communica- 
tion problem'' may also result if the strategic commurrication competencies 
of teachers are such that they carninot adequately deal with the existing 
paradoxes in the current differing views of what ecucation and the 
educational enterprise are all about.) 

An inherent difficulty in any study of the rel atiiDnrrship between 
communication systems and data systems stems from the tact, mentioned 
earlier, that communica.ti:on systems are behavioral ly iaductive and 
data systems are logically deductive. . In short, human communication 
systems develop and evolve as a function and consequence of the human 
intercommunication which takes place; data systems are more or less 
rationally created to serve contrived, specifiable goals or ends of 
communication systems. 

Generally, the more specifiable the ends or goals—the more "closed" 
the sys1:em--the more organized, predictcile, and "efficient" are the uses 
of the data and "i;n formation,." The less specifiable the ends or goals--the 
more "open" the system— the less organized, less predictable, and less 
"efficient" the "information" utilisation. However, in order to become and 
remain a viable living: system m indtvidual or organ^ZD^tion mus:; develop 

communication system which^fe'bits traits of both "iCTenness''' and 
"closedmess. " 



All human communication systems to a greater or lesser degree 
exhibit simultarsaus traits of "openness" and "closedness" in their 
organizational p^iriirrns vis-\-vis their interdependent environmental 
real tionships . Iir.is helpful to make a distinction between f nquirinq 
systems and acquTring systems. Generally, acquiring systems are 
conceived of hereas being essentially evolved, teleological systems, 
i.e., systems prtusrily utilizing acquired data and created information 
to further functSnms of simply being or becoming what they are. On the 
otier hand, inquiring systems are viewed as being essentially created, 
or socially invenred telesitic systems; the data, information, and 
"knowledges" of sn inquiring system are utilized primarily toward self- 
organizing func±ions of developing intricate conceptualizations of rela- 
tionships with its environments and itself, and in attempting to realize 
sought-for or intended goals or ends. The inquiring system is essentially 
a seeking system— it seeks to become what it is not, to create itself 
through overt orcovert manipulation of perceived means to self-determined 
ends. 

All living r/stems have a structure , function in the worlds, and have 

21 

a history ,! .e. , undergo changes over time. Because all living systenis 
operate on the basis of information created from raw event-data, the 
fundamental condlTiun underlyimg any living system's viability (continued 
functioning) is iTrformation or "knowledge" utilization. For an acquiring system 
the mere fact of tnforination uifcilization is both the necessary and the 
sufficient conditiorm i^r systen viability. For an inenuirirpg system the mere fact 
of information utilizsrion is. only a necessary condition for continued 
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system viability. One must also look to the functions of the utilization 
in order to find the sufficient conditions for system viability in in- 
quiring systems. The "openness" or "closedness" of any living system is 
not solely a function of the amount of information utilized (although some 
data system designers would apparently have us believe so); for living sys- 
tems the qual ity of the created information is of paramount importance. 

It is possible to conclude that to the extent a system's information 
"needs" or requirements are specifiable, determinable, and completeable 
the system is "closed" informationally. To the extent that a system's in- 
formation "needs" or requirements are non-specifiable, non-determinabl e, 
and non-completeable the system is informationally "open." Thus, to the 
extent that a particular job or task is viewed as having specifiable, de- 
terminable, procedures and processes, and is "completeable" the information 
requirements can be predetermined. 

The question can be raised as to how much of what a teacher "needs" 
to know is specifiable and determinable in advance. Any answer to this 
would appear to hinge at least in part upon how one conceives of the role 
of teacher and the process of education. To the extent that education is 
seen as a completeable, ■ specifiable, and determinable task or process, 
teacher information requirements would seem to be "knowable." But to the 
extent that education is viewed as a dynamic, evolving, open-ended, indi- 
vidual process—to that extent the information requirements of teachers 
would be non-specifiable and non-determinabl e. And hence, "unknowable"" in 
advance. We can again ask: If teachers were good inquiring systems, what 
kind of information would they seek— what kinds of data systems would best 
serve their needs? And what kinds of assumptions are implicit in the attenipt 
to build "information systems" which would attempt to functionally embody 
human concepts, ideas, and values? 
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